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THE WEEKLY N 


THE MILLING DIVISION’S CENTER 





The New York Office—The Work—Those Who Do Jt—Creating a New 
_ Central Office for a Nation-Wide Industry—The Quarters at 74 
Broadway—Magnitude of the Task and Its Accomplishment 


AD the twelve tasks of Hercules 

been left to this day and generation 

to select, without question one of 
them would have been that of control- 
ling the food supply of 100,000,000 people 
in America, in order that a large part of 
the population of Europe might be fed. 
It has developed into a task measuring 
quite up to the standard of those assigned 
to the mythological strong man, the differ- 
ence being that this one requires brain 
rather than brawn. 

No small part of this is the control of the 
milling industry, and while the initial ef- 
forts connected with it, such as securing 
autonomy for the trade, thereby placing 
its directing forces in the hands of the 
millers themselves instead of in those of 
some “real estater” or hardware mer- 
chant, was in itselt something of a job, as 
all those connected with the early stages 
of the movement will readily attest, yet 
the problems daily confronting the Mill- 
ing Division, and the work connected with 
their solution, the immense amount of 
detail matters to be handled, and an enor- 
mous correspondence, make the New York 
office of this division a place where none 
but gluttons for work need apply. Located 
on the sixteenth floor of the building at 74 
Broadway, near Wall Street, it is in the 
center of the country’s financial activity. 

American millers may well congratulate 
themselves that they have at the head of 
this committee such a man as James F. 
Bell, as one better suited to the job could 
not have been found. No one could talk 
with him for five minutes without realizing 
that one of his principal characteristics is 
incisiveness. He has a way of hitting the 
bull’s-eye of a business proposition that 
does not entail the placing of several pre- 
liminary shots in the outer circles of the 
target, and in his present position this is 
a very essential qualification. 

Besides passing upon everything that is 
done by the division, he holds frequent 
sessions with the various subcommittees, 
meets dozens of individual millers, dis- 
cussing their problems with them, keeps 
up almost a continuous commuting be- 
tween Washington and New York, occa- 
sionally doing some trifle like inducing the 
Canadian government to permit the ship- 
ment of several million bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat into the United States. 

It is one thing to do a job when an 
organization is all ready and waiting for 
it, but it is entirely another thing to do the 
job and at the same time develop the 
organization that is to continue it. ‘ This 
was what had to be done in this case. 

At the outset it was necessary that all 
mills in the United States making 100 or 
more barrels of flour daily should be regis- 
tered as binding themselves by agreement 
to conduct their affairs according to certain 
specified rules promulgated by the United 
States Food Administrator, Herbert C. 
Hoover, and to accomplish this a heavy 
and continuous mail campaign was neces- 
sary. 

It was difficult at first to impress upon 
millers the importance of prompt action. 
Some of them seemed to think that it was 
some kind of a game which they might or 
might not play, according to their own 
desires, but when it was realized that such 
was not the case, results were much more 
easily obtainable, until now, even though 


the minimum has been reduced to 75 bar- 
rels daily capacity, and even these smaller 
mills have recently been urged to sign 
agreements, and have been placed under 
regulation, there are in hand and practi- 
cally complete nearly 3,000 agreements. 

In addition to this, an immense amount 
of research work was necessary in order 
that the statistical matter to be used aga 
guide might be gathered, and then much 
of this had to be charted and plotted, all 
of which took a great deal of time and 
effort. Rules had to be formulated and 
forms laid out for the guidance of millers, 
besides an almost unlimited amount of 
correspondence kept up in order to bring 
these phases of the matter to a mutually 
satisfactory conclusion. 

All this work, however, was not without 
its humorous sides, and numerous replies 
to requests for information were received 
which occasioned a laugh, and helped to 
lessen the strain of the work. For ex- 
ample, some of the forms sent out to mill- 
ers were of a necessity quite long and 
somewhat complicated, and in one in- 
stance, at least, apparently caused in- 
cipient brain fever. 

In this particular case a miller, after 
having been requested several times to fill 
out and return a certain blank, wrote a 
lengthy longhand letter, the substance of 
which was that he could not answer the 
questions, and which concluded with the 
statement that “I have written so much 
and said so much that now I do, not know 
what I have said or what I have not said.” 
He evidently recovered, however, because 
he subsequently furnished the desired in- 
formation. 

A steady and a very heavy stream of 
mail matter comes in every day, which has 
to be sorted and placed in the hands of 
those in whose particular department it 
belongs, but the machinery moves on well- 
oiled wheels, so that hardly a hitch ever 
occurs. 

From the nucleus of a handful of men 
this organization has now in its employ 
about 80 people, most of whom are young 
women, and though no one seems desirous 
of taking the credit for it, considerable 
care must have been used in their selection, 
because they are all bright, intelligent and 
very industrious. 

Quite early it was found necessary, ow- 
ing to the fact that the export of flour to 
the allies and to the European and other 
neutrals would have to be handled through 
the office of the Milling Division, to estab- 
lish an export department, in order that 
this part of the work might be segregated 
and so handled more effectively. Conse- 
quently, as soon as the need presented 
itself it was met, and R. F. Bausman, for- 
merly connected with the export depart- 
ment of the New York office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., was put in charge. Mr. 
Bausman’s experience in this Branch of 
the business was invaluable, and now his 
department is handling all the flour pur- 
chased for export. Based upon its pres- 
ent record, it is handling a business the 
total volume of which is enormous, and 
doing it with an ease which indicates a 
perfect system. 

Gathered together in this organization 
are a set-of men who apparently have 
never heard of the eight-hour day, because 
they never think of quitting until their 
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work is done, This applies from the head 
of the organization all down the line. 

D. D. Davis, assistant to Mr. Bell, is the 
one who has been largely responsible for 
the upbuilding of the present organization. 
He was peculiarly fitted for just this kind 
of work, for during the past several years, 
as a representative of various financial 
interests, he has reorganized and rehabili- 
tated a number of commercial enterprises 
which found themselves unable to proceed 
profitably, and has brought to the work a 
high degree of intelligence, which has 
helped greatly in perfecting the plans 
upon which the great amount of work con- 
nected with the control of the milling 
industry is being successfully handled. 

His assistant in handling many of the 
detail matters is Laurence Thompson, 
these two occupying one of the main exec- 
utive offices adjoining that of Mr. Bell, 
and connected with that of Mr. Bausman. 

In the main office, which is some 80 feet 
long, are ranged the desks of those who do 
the regular clerical and stenographic work, 
these being principally under the direction 
of A. R. Blish, who personally attends to 
keeping up the records of the signed 
agreements received from millers, and 
directing the correspondence for the pur- 
pose of securing those not already in hand. 

In the rear, and adjoining this room, is 
the chartroom, in charge of H. J. Cleaver, 
under whose direction charts are prepared 
showing graphically the statistics that are 
gathered. The large map on the wall of 
this room, as shown in the illustration, is 
used as a guide to show the exact locations 
of the mills registered. This is done by 
means of hundreds of pins, with different 
colored heads. 

With the purchasing. department, which 
occupies the adjoining room and which is 
under the direction of J. A. Gerhauser, the 
entire sixteenth floor of the building is 
accounted for, but on the floor above is 
still another office, in charge of G. C. 
Mortlock. Here are kept the records of 
the cost sheets furnished by millers, and 
all accounting and auditing is likewise 
done here. Altogether, a more complete 
organization would be difficult to find. 

There were at first plenty of complaints 
from millers to the effect that they were 
hampered by the new control of their 
business, and that without this control 
they could operate more freely; but if 
figures stand for anything, those fur- 
nished by the Milling Division showing the 
percentage of mill activity for a single 
representative week last fall as related to 
the average weekly production for the 
years 1914-15-16, tell a story which hardly 
warrants any criticism on the part of the 
mills. These figures are as follows: 


._ Division Per cent 
DUG. TF MRRMSOTM nccccccccvccctocvessecs 157 
No. 2 Southeastern .......cecseeseees 139 
Bo. BS Comtrel oo. cvccccvsccsicvcscces 176 
No. 4 Chicago-Wisconsin ..........+.++ 150 
No. 5 Northwestern ........-ssseeeees 150 
No. 6 BROUEE occ ce cc cccccccsccccdee 166 
No. 7 Southwestern .........0.seceeee 129 
No. 8 North Pacific Coast ............ 144 
No. 9 South Pacific Coast ............ 101 

Total average for all......... 145 


It is doubtless even yet difficult for some 
individual millers, or for groups of them, 
for that matter, faced with some problem 
brought about by food control, to meet it 
and then put it behind them without hav- 
ing a slight feeling of resentment, which 
is unconsciously, perhaps, directed toward 
the Milling Division, and it is probably 
only human that this should be so; but, in 
the main, millers have stood up and played 
the game in a fair and straightforward 
manner, and many of them without any 
feeling of discontent whatever. This is 
greatly to the general credit of the indus- 
try as a whole, and particularly a credit 
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to the individuals who have steadfastly 
maintained this attitude. 

It is patent that the others, wherever 
they may be, do not realize the great 
amount of work which is being unselfishly 
and uncomplainingly done in their behalf, 
and it is difficult even to attempt to paint 
a word picture that will adequately illus- 
trate it, but it is certain that if they could 
see, as those do who come in daily contact 
with the central office of the Milling Divi- 
sion, exactly to what extent this is so, they 
would be satisfied that their interests are 
being as well conserved as is the food prod- 
uct they manufacture, and those who have 
been inclined to be recalcitrant would feel 
ashamed of their attitude. 

The basis of operation of so large an 
industry as that of flour-milling cannot 
be changed as it has been without a slight 
pinch being felt here and there, but these 
are trying times for every one, and the 
measure of a man is gauged by the manner 
in which he stands up to the situations that 
these abnormal times create. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





A MILL’S WATER RIGHTS 


The North Dakota Supreme Court Lays Down 
Some Important Rules Concerning Per- 
missible Uses of Streams 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has se- 
cured several noteworthy rulings by the 
North Dakota supreme court limiting the 
objections that validly may be made by 
owners of land along a stream used by 
a mill. The rulings were announced in a 
suit brought by one McDonough, in which 
he complained against uses made by the 
milling company of waters of the Heart 
River at Dickinson, N. D. 

Plaintiff owns land bordering the 
stream, and uses the tract for pasturing 
cattle and raising vegetables, and has har- 
vested ice from the river. The mill is 
situated upstream, and its drainage leads 
into the stream more than a mile above 
plaintiff's land. It was asserted in the 
suit that this drainage, consisting of wa- 
ter utilized in washing wheat at the mill 
and the discharge of water used for sani- 
tary purposes, rendered the flow of the 
river unfit for human or animal drink, 
and rendered ice, forming below, unwhole- 
some and unsalable. 

A trial resulted in the allowance of 
nominal damages, $100, to plaintiff, who, 
complaining that it was an insufficient 
award, appealed to the supreme court, 
where the judgment was affirmed. The 





‘higher court declared that the rights of 


the parties must be determined in the 
light of the following stated general prin- 
ciples: ‘ 

“The owner of land traversed by a nat- 
ural stream may use the water therein so 
long as it remains on his land, but he 
may not prevent the natural tlow of the 
stream or pollute it. . . . The right to 
the use of the water in its natural flow is 
not a mere easement or appurtenance, 
but is a natural right inseparably an- 
nexed to the soil itself, which arises im- 
mediately with every new division or sev- 
erance of ownership. . . . 

“The right of a riparian owner to have 
a natural stream continue to flow through 
or by his premises is necessarily subject 
to the right of each riparian proprietor 
to make a reasonable use thereof. . . . 
In every case the test ‘of the rightfulness 
of the use which one owner is attempting 
to make of the stream is whether or not 
such use is reasonable, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case.’ 

(Continued on page 512.) 
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“One thing about this fixed wheat price 
that sort of comforts me, 
etchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
tis that there don’t seem to be anybody 

Sout \travellin’ around an’ gettin’ all 
shet up over the winter wheat bein’ 


frightly cause an’ effect, but 
: Fay me considerable like the 


nee take care of the wheat satan’ of 
sendin’ out experts to wrassle with it an’ send in messages 
tellin’ how they was gettin’ the ‘tar licked out of them.” 


* said Old Dad 


I don’t know ef it’s 


killed. 
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Fes! 











MORE AND BETTER WHEAT 

Realizing the necessity for increasing 
the acreage of wheat and improving the 
quality of the berry, nearly all the leading 
mills of South Dakota and southern Min- 
nesota have joined in supporting a move- 
ment, which began last autumn, to encour- 
age these objects. 

This voluntary organization has made 
arrangements with about sixty-five of the 
leading newspapers in the territory in- 
cluded in its eampaign, to print advertise- 
ments of a suitable character which are to 
appear for eight weeks preceding the 
seeding season. 

A moving-picture film has been made 
showing the military importance of grow- 
ing more wheat, illustrating the various 
kinds of wheat; how they can be cleaned 
and treated for smut; the importance of 
cleaning seed; the difference in the breads 
produced from different sorts of wheat; 
the effect upon the bread of wild peas and 
other ingredients, and the method of 
grading wheat under the federal system. 
It shows how to test wheat for germina- 
tion, certain farming and military scenes, 
including the baking of bread in en- 
campments, and finally the arguments in 
favor of raising more and better wheat. 

A hundred thousand circulars are being 
distributed through banks and elevators. 
Accompanying each of these is a pledge 
which the farmer will be urged to sign. 
An ample seed wheat supply will be pro- 
vided for the signers of such pledges. 
The co-operation of country school super- 
intendents has been secured, and a supply 
of the circulars will be distributed through 
the schools of the district. 

Later, copies of the circular will be sent 
to all mills and elevators interested in the 
movement, who will distribute them 
through their agents to shippers, who, in 
turn, will pass them on to the farmers. A 
special letter is being sent to the chairmen 
of all institute and farmers’ meetings and 
organizations, embodying the principal 
points contained in the circular. 

This propaganda is a most useful and 
important one, and those engaged in it are 
certainly fulfilling their patriotic duty 
and co-operating to the fullest extent with 
the Food Administration. It is most es- 
sential that there should be a large crop 
of wheat next season. The price being 
guaranteed at a high figure by the govern- 
ment, there is every inducement to farm- 
ers to seed as much wheat as possible this 


year. While the various substitutes will 
serve their purpose for the time being, 
none of them can compare with wheat, 
and, even if the war should end soon, there 
will be great need for all the wheat that 
the world can raise for a long time to 
follow, inasmuch as the world’s reserve 
supply is practically exhausted. 





PUT THEM IN THE FIELD 

On two occasions in the past few weeks 
The Northwestern Miller has urged the 
larger use of mill salesmen in the work 
of flour distribution and the education of 
distributors and consumers in the plans 
and purposes of the Food Administration. 
Echoes from the trade indicate that very 
many millers have seen the logic of the 
situation and either are keeping their 
salesmen in the field or, if previously 
withdrawn, are returning them to service. 


Others have not yet seen the light and are © 


following the line of least resistance by 
standing their customers off or yielding 
them a little flour from day to day, mean- 
while taking a sly joy out of having the 
whip hand in the’selling game. 

This, of course, is all right; after the 
many years wherein the buyer has been 
master, the miller is little to be blamed 
if he good-naturedly makes the most of 
his present commanding position, but this 
is not, when all is said, either giving 
whole-hearted support to the Milling Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration or to the 
plan of food conservation as a whole; 
furthermore, it is not to the real long-run 
self-interest of the miller himself. 

This is all the more apparent since the 
promulgation of the new rule limiting 
each distributor and large consumer of 
wheat flour to seventy per cent of his 
previous supply. Because this rule op- 
erates as a positive stop to business ex- 
pansion on the part of flour handlers and 
even reduces their normal activity, it is 
bound to meet with a more or less reluc- 
tant, not necessarily a rebellious, attitude. 
Making full allowance for the acquies- 
cence of the buyer because of his patri- 
otism, there will still remain, on the part 
of many members of the flour trade, a 
certain feeling of protest. Inevitably a 
portion of this will react upon the miller 
who calmly, or with merely perfunctory 
apology, denies him flour supplies. 

This feeling, the existence of which can- 
not be doubted, is necessarily intensified 


among smaller dealers by the rule requir- - 


ing the purchase of substitute grain prod- 
ucts. In a majority of cases, the small 
dealer will look to his mill connection to 
furnish these substitutes and to sell them 
at minimum prices and in such shape as 
will best meet the requirements of the 
dealer’s trade. In the greater number of 
cases, flour millers cannot immediately do 
this, and the unavoidablé refusal creates 
another point of discord, however minor 
it may be, between the miller and his cus- 
tomer. 

These are the major factors of possible, 
even probable, differences which are 
bound to arise between every miller and 
his trade. To them must be added sources 
of almost certain discord in wide and in- 
creasing variation in feed prices, due to 
fixed mill bases and varying freight rates; 
widely different quotations on flour, as 
producing costs mount with millers whose 
pro rata supply of wheat is exhausted and 
remain stationary with other millers who 
continue able to run at full time; in- 
equalities in flour arising out of the in- 
ability of millers to select their wheat and 
operate their mills in the usual fashion. 

As between the miller who attempts to 
meet all of these conditions through per- 
functory letters of explanation from the 
office and the miller who meets them 
through the agency of his personal rep- 
resentatives in the field, there can be no 
question as to which will have the greater 
hold on his trade when the present dis- 
turbed condition has become history. The 
miller who takes a high-handed stand be- 
cause transient conditions make it pos- 
sible for him to do so, will, of course, 
gather to himself an abundant harvest of 
his trade’s ill will; the miller who is 
polite, but dismisses the whole problem 
by placing the responsibility for his cus- 
tomers’ grievances upon the Food Ad- 
ministration, may perhaps fare a trifle 
better, but he will certainly find himself 
with many missing customers and a re- 
duced loyalty on the part of those re- 
maining when the war comes to an end. 

Quite different will be the case of the 
miller who plays the game conscientious- 
ly, carefully, painstakingly, and with an 
eye both to the national interest and his 
own; the miller who, through every agency 
at his command, strives to serve and care 
for his trade; who, if he does not himself 
manufacture substitutes, makes every en- 
deavor to secure and supply to his cus- 
tomers the required products of other 
grains; who, by letter and wire and, above 
all else, by visits from his own representa- 
tives, makes the buyer’s interest his own; 
who, for the time, discards his customary 
business of merely making and selling 
flour, and becomes the helpful friend of 
the dealer in solving problems created by 
the essential restrictions imposed upon the 
trade. 

Flour does not need to be peddled; but 
it does need to be distributed with wisdom 
and care befitting the tremendously im- 
portant place which it occupies in the 
national, even in the world, food economy. 
No miller who calmly sits in his office and 
gives or denies according to the whim 
or the situation of the moment can do his 
full duty in this vitally important distri- 
bution service. On the contrary, he must 
have, more than ever before in his life, 
direct and intelligent contact with every 
customer, and thereby see that the prod- 
uct of his mill goes, so far as he can 
guide its course, to the points of greatest 
need when and where such need exists. 
This he must supplement with the best 
service he can possibly give in aid of the 
Food Administration’s purpose to secure, 
first a fixed, and later a generous degree 
of substitution. 
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The miller who, in the present situa- 
tion, sits tight and—either supinely and 
with ill-concealed  self-satisfaction or 
cockily and with the air of being master 
of the situation—doles out his flour to 
the trade, is simply blind both to his duty 
and his opportunity. The miller who 
really plays the game and has enlisted 


‘himself in the forces of the Food Admin- 


istration is the one who is giving service, 
first of all, to his own trade, to the end 
that every customer may be able, through 
him, to comply in all respects, not alone 
with the rules but also with the spirit of 
the Food Administration. Incidentally, 
the miller who does this to serve his coun- 
try, best serves himself also. 





THE SMALL MILLER 

Mr. Charles C. Perkins, of Perkins, 
California, takes issue with a statement 
which appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of January 2, in its Central States 
Department. The writer thereof, speak- 
ing of the effect of the Food Administra- 
tion’s new regulations upon the small 
miller, said that about the only “howl” 
came from this class, and that “they 
always holler at any change, anyway, 
whether they are hurt or not.” He thought 
that they might find it impossible to pro- 
duce an acceptable barrel of flour from 
two hundred and sixty-four pounds of 
wheat, and that, if this were the case, there 
would be no alternative but for them to 
shut down. 


Mr. Perkins says: 

“As a small milier, a man of a good 
many years of business experience, with 
enough intelligence to have met with aver- 
age success; anxious to do everything 
possible, in a humble way, to help win this 
war, and on behalf of every other man 
similarly engaged in the milling business 
who sees the importance of the restrictions 
made by the Food Administration as I do, 
I am inclined to disagree with the writer 
of this article. 

“As yet I have not found a single 
regulation that has given me cause to 
‘holler.’ On the contrary, I am more than 
pleased with the changes that have been 
made. I find no difficulty, with a first-class 
miller at my rolls, to grind not more than 
two hundred and sixty-four pounds of 
wheat into an acceptable barrel of flour. 
Before this rule was in effect, I was prob- 
ably using a little more wheat, but now we 
are more careful and are receiving a 
benefit therefrom. 

“I do not believe the Administration 
wants to interfere with the legitimate con- 
duct of any business that is helping, as I 
believe the small mill is (I refer to mills 
of fifty to one hundred barrels capacity), 
to meet the very ends at which the gov- 
ernment is aiming, by turning wheat that 
is raised at a mill door into flour, return- 
ing the offal to the farmer and distribut- 
ing the product in the neighborhood and 
in the nearest possible market, instead of 
shipping the wheat to the large mill in the 
big center, returning the flour and feed 
back over the same road with unnecessary 
expense and labor. 

“T believe the small mills scattered over 
the country are doing an economic service 
generally, and during these war-times in 
particular, and that their interests are 
worthy of, and will receive, just consider- 
ation from the United States Food Ad- 
ministration in establishing milling regula- 
tions.” 

While the small mill cannot expect to 
have regulations made which would limit 
the operations of or permit extravagant 
milling in the larger mills, in order that it 
could survive, yet it may justly demand. 
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full and fair consideration of its needs, 
especially as it is in close and direct con- 
nection with the farmer, and performs a 
valuable service to the country. There 
can be as sound and economical milling in 
a small mill as in a large one, if it-be in- 
telligently handled, and those who, like 
Mr. Perkins, cour usly meet the re- 
quirements of the Food Administration, 
will not only help materially in supplying 
the country with flour, but be themselves 
greatly benefited by their experience. 








ADDED FOOD REGULATIONS 


Bread Rationing in Rest ts—Storage and 
Sale of Feeds—Steamships Licensed— 
Vietory Bread—Other Activities 


Wasurineorton, D. C., Feb. 9.—The most 
important new food conservation measure 
announced. by the Food Administration 
the past week was the inauguration of a 
scheme of bread rationing in hotels, res- 
taurants and dining-cars. | Instructions 
forwarded by Herbert C. Hoover to the 
state food administrators direct that in 
public eating-places a portion of bread or 
rolls should not consist of more than two 
ounces. 

This is the maximum quantity of bread 
to be served per person at any one meal, 
except when rolls or bread made from 
corn, oatmeal or bran are served, in which 
case a portion may consist of four ounces, 
when the patron orders only one kind. 
Rolls, the regulations state, should not 
weigh more than one ounce apiece. In 
explaining the regulations permitting 
four ounces of mixed flour breads when 
confined to a single variety, the Food 
Administration states: 

“This matter touches what might be 
termed the psychology of the average 
eater. If the guest has four rolls, each of 
them of different material, the variety 
will act as a spur upon his appetite, or 
with four varieties of ‘rolls it is possible 
he will nibble each one, and, finding one or 
more which do not appeal to his taste, will 
allow them to go to waste. 

“The same thing would apply were he 
provided with two varieties. He might 
eat more than he actually needed or de- 
sired, or might take only a bite from one 
and allow it to be-wasted. If he is able to 
obtain twice the two-ounce white-bread 
allowance only when he confines his con- 
sumption to a single variety of the mixed 
dough product, the average eater will 
choose one he knows will suit his taste. 
There will be no waste.” 


PIES AND DOUGHNUTS 


The new bread regulations governing 
public eating establishments are practi- 
cally identical, the Food Administration 
announces, with those being observed in 
England. 

In response to numerous complaints 
from the New England states, the Food 
Administration has announced a modifica- 
tion of the recently issued food card rules, 
reinstating pies and doughnuts on the 
menus of public eating-places on wheat- 
less days. This, however, is permissible, 
food officials state, only when products 
are made every day of the week from 
doughs containing at least 3314 per cent 
of non-wheat flour. When this regulation 
is observed, the management will be per- 
mitted to advertise that it serves “Vic- 
tory” pies or “Victory” doughnuts. 

Elimination of pies and doughnuts on 
two days a week from public eating-house 
menus was working a great hardship on 
many lunchroom proprietors, the Food 
Administration explains. In some of them 
a majority of the income is derived from 
the sale of these products. 


CONSERVATION ON SHIPBOARD 


During the past week the Food Admin- 
istration negotiated arrangements with 
operators of more than 600 American 
steamships to apply prescribed voluntary 
conservation menus in the ships’ galleys 
This will effect a considerable saving of 
meat, food officials predict. Ships’ crews 
have always been known as heavy consum- 
ers of meat, and never have been famed 
for temperate consumption of bread, 
crackers, puddings and piés. The Food 
Administration expects the saving of these 
staples, now so badly needed, will aggre- 
gate thousands of tons each month. 

The War department is co-operating 
through the army transport service in the 
observance of Food Administration 








menus. Schedules sent last week to op- 
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erators of practically all American steam- 
ships transportin ps to Europe, pro- 
vide the standard food card regulations. 


SHIPS AND BAKERS’ LICENSES 

The Food Administration has notified 
steamship owners and charterers that all 
vessels consuming three barrels of flour 
or more each month will be required to ob- 
tain bakers’ licenses. This is in accord- 
ance with the presidential proclamation 
of Jan. 30, extending the bakery licensing 
regulations, and will enable steamships 
to purchase flour on the same basis as 
hotels and general bakers. 

Unless the steamships were brought into 
the same general class with bakers, their 
stewards would be restricted by the same 
regulations governing sales to individual 
consumers. This would mean that with 
each pound of wheat flour they would 
have to buy at least one pound of some 
other cereal. The Food Administration 
has recognized that in many cases this 
would work a hardship upon the shi 
owners, most of whom are lending the 
Food Administration strong support in its 
conservation measures. 


SALES AND PROFITEERING 

Amended regulations governing the 
storage and distribution of food com- 
modities and feeding stock by licensees 
operating under the Food Administration 
have been issued. All licensees except 
millers of wheat and rye with plants hav- 
ing a daily capacity of less than 75 bbls, 
and salt water fishermen whose business 
does not extend beyond primary consign- 
ment, are included under the application 
of the new regulations. . 

Unless specially permitted by the F 
Administrator, no licensee can sell wheat 
or rye, except millfeed, for feeding pur- 
poses, or use wheat or rye in manufactur- 
ing or mixing feeds. As a single exception 
to this, poultry or pigeon feed may con- 
tain not more than 10 per cent of wheat 
or rye unfit for human consumption. 

In any sale of feedingstuffs, it is fur- 
ther provided that the licensee must not 
take more than a reasonable profit over 
the average cost of his stock of any com- 
modity on hand or under control, and not 
at the time under contract of sale. In 
arriving at the cost of corn or oats he 
must take into consideration the gain or 
loss resulting from hedging transactions 
on a grain exchange. 

Profiteering through unnecessary trans- 
actions is eliminated by a regulation for- 
bidding the resale of food commodities 
within the same trade without reasonable 
justification. It is clear, the Food Admin- 
istration states, that the particular lot of 
goods the resale of which is proposed will 
go through to the retailer at a lower price 
if the wholesaler who owns them sells 
direct to the retailer instead of to a second 
wholesaler, who would add a second whole- 
sale profit on the same lot of goods. 


DEALERS’ PLEDGES 


The Food Administration has requested 
400,000 dealers in food commodities 
throughout the United States to sign the 
following wheat-saving pledge: 

“We pledge ourselves loyally to carry 
out the Food Administration’s pro- 
gramme. In accordance with this order 
we will not sell any wheat flour except 
where the purchaser buys an equal weight 
of one or more of the following substi- 
tutes, the greater use of which in the home 
will save wheat.” 

This pledge is displayed prominently 
on a poster supplied by the Food Admin- 
istration, on which is also printed a list 
of in ients which may be substituted 
for wheat flour. 

The only exception to this ruling, name- 
ly, that whole-wheat and graham flour 
may be sold on the basis of five pounds of 
flour to three pounds of substitutes, is 
incorporated in the poster. This exception 
is made because approximately 25 per 
cent more of the wheat berry is u in 
the manufacture of whole-wheat and gra- 
ham flour than in the manufacture of 
standard wheat flour. Space is provided 
at the bottom of the pledge for the signa- 
ture of the dealer. 

It is believed that every retail dealer 
in food commodities will have this dis- 
played in his place of business by March 1. 


VICTORY BREAD 


The Food Administration will prescribe 
no standard recipe for “Vi bread, 
either for consumption commercial 
bakers, public eating its or 


private households, according to an an- 
nouncement recently made. 

The only requirement prescribed is that 
“Victory” bread may contain not more 
than 80 per cent of wheat flour, the re- 
maining per cent to consist of corn meal, 
corn flour, rice or rice flour, potato flour, 
or any other cereals recommended by the 
Food Administration. 

Each hotel, restaurant, and other public 
eating establishment will be permitted, the 
Food Administration announces, to serve 
its own distinctive variety of “Victory” 
bread, if it conforms to the ruling re- 
stricting the wheat content to 80 per cent. 

The National Biscuit Co. has made for- 
mal assignment of all its rights to the 
registered trade name, “Victory,” to the 
Food Administration. Official assignment 
was made Friday, when R. E. Tomlinson, 
president of the company, sent a personal 
representative to Washington to turn over 
all rights to the trade name to Herbert 
C. Hoover. 

The National Biscuit Co. has used the 
“Victory” name since 1901, when it was 
registered in the United States Patent 
Office to cover practically all of its prod- 
ucts. The “Victory” designation for 
bread, which had been similarly registered 
by the Schulze Baking Co., of Chicago, has 
also been assigned to the government at 
the request of the Food Administration. 


QUICK ACTION ON DRAFTS 


The American Institute of Banking has 
agreed, through its president, Rudolph 
Hecht, to co-operate with the federal 
Food Administration in securing quick 
action on drafts attached to bills of lad- 
ing. This will enable the shipper, Food 
Administration officials state, to dispose 
of his stock without unnecessary loss of 
time, and will thereby help to clear up 
railroad congestion. The institute includes 
in its membership about 22,000 officials 
and clerks of von throughout the coun- 
try. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


White Flour Scarce and Wanted—Substitutes 
Insufficient to Supply Demand—Bran 
Difficult to Obtain 

(Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaeo, Int., Feb. 11.—The flour situ- 
ation is far more critical today than it 
was a week ago. Bakers and flour mer- 
chants of every character are sorely in 
want of flour, in fact grain products of 





every kind, and are willing to pay almost 


any price. Substitutes are more difficult 
to obtain, even though corn mills are able 
to operate if they could obtain cars. 
— wheat patents and hard winter 
wheat patents, where obtainable, are firm 
at $11.10@11.50, in 98-lb cotton, and soft 
winter patents $11.20@11.75, in cotton. 
C. H. Cuatren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—The urgent de- 
mand for flour continues, but millers are 
refusing new business, and the few orders 
to regular trade that are being filled are 
being cut down to smallest possible quan- 
tities. Demand for wheat flour substitutes 
unsupplied. Millfeed very scarce, and bran 
is practically unobtainable. rr 

Perer Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—There is a 

demand for white flour, with offer- 

ings more liberal under heavier arrivals. 

Flour substitutes in demand, but 

little obtainable on spot. Millfeed nomi- 

nal, with only an occasional car in transit 
obtainable. 





Louis W. DePass. 


Dutch Ships Will Carry Grain 

Cargoes of grain for Holland will be 
carried by some of the Dutch ships which 
Holland chartered to the United States 
ty agreement signed Jan. 21 in London. 

tips will be made to Australia and Ar- 
gentina for wheat, and 150,000 tons of 
food will be carried to the Belgians. 

Thus ends, after many months and a 
total loss to the Dutch owners of $25,000,- 
000, the stiff resistance of the Hollanders 
to acceptance of the proposals of the 
United States for the use and disposition 
of the 80 Dutch ships that have been lyin 
idle in our ports. e of the ships 
be used in American coastwise trade. It 
has not been announced how much grain 
is to be sent to Holland under the agree- 
ment. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Feb. 10 Feb. 12 
Feb. 9 Feb.2 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....135,325 180,575 221,640 355,395 
Duluth-Superior 12,025 17,770 11,425 22,200 
Milwaukee ..... 9,200 9,000 000 869,000 

Totals ....... 156,550 207,345 233,065 386,595 
Outside mills*..121,475 ...... 7,645 . 2.06. 

Ag’gate sprg..278,025 ...... 300,610 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 28,240 31,050 32,700 28,600 
St. Louist ..... 47,300 46,500 48,400 40,800 
Buffalo ........ 156,800 155,600 96,900 112,200 
Rochester ..... 11,200 11,370 9,400 10,300 
Chicago ....... 16,750 15,250 23,250 25,000 
Kansas City.... 61,800 63,700 62,300 67,200 


7 
Kansas City!. ..198,240 221,890 180,125 212,115 
Toledo ......... 23,600 23,800 25,800 28,700 
Toledof ....... 42,090 35,175 59,895 85,130 


Nashville** ..., 44,800 61,000 81,505 97,045 
Portland, Oreg. 26,460 29,400 ...... ...... 
Seattle ........ 36,740 39,890 24,555 26,550 
Tacoma ....:.. 21,110 40,125 8,000 29,230 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible. output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Feb. 10 Feb, 12 
Feb. 9 Feb.2 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 26 35 43 72 


Duluth-Superior .. 33 49 31 62 
Outside mills* .... 43 50 26 67 

Average spring.. 33 40 38 69 
Milwaukee ........ 77 75 00 37 
St. Louis ...,...... 56 62 65 70 
St. Leowilat ..ccccss 61 60 63 68 
Bualo ..6ccvccecs 94 93 58 67 
Rochester .y...... 68 56 47 50 
Chicago .........: 57 55 89 94 
Kansas City ...... 65 17 87 94 
Kansas Cityt ..... 72 77 62 77 
DORE veecscrcces 50 50 54 60 
TONOGOT 204 cs ccces 50 49 61 63 
Nashville** ....... 29 34 56 73 
Portland, Oregon.. 80 89 ee a 
ery ee 78 85 60 65 
Tacoma .......... 37 70 14 61 

DOOR '.'0 os tevios 57 62 50 71 
Minnesota-Dakotas 33 40 38 69 
Other states ...... 61 66 64 70 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 9 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 5 per cent 
from week ending Feb. 2. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Feb. 6-11 ....$4.75% $ 


WSN ris ss das ak IS 


*Holiday. ‘ 
Three-day . guilders were quoted 
(Feb. 12) at 42%. 


H. V. Nye Interested in New Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 11.—(Special 
Telegram )—Announcement. is aie to- 
day that Horatio V. Nye, for several years 
sales-manager of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., will sever his connection with 
that concern April 1, to become associated 
with the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
As sales-manager Mr. Nye also takes a 
financial interest in the Omaha company, 
which is building an 1,800-bbl mill there, 
to be completed and ready for operation 


within 90 days. 
R. E. Srerurne. 


today 








Conditions Ideal for Wheat 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb, 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Warm, growing weather the last 
five or six days has melted all snow in 
Missouri and southern Illinois. Good rains 
the last 12 hours have furnished the grow- 
ing wheat crop further moisture. The 
plant now needs a snow covering to insure 
protection from frost. Crop conditions 
so far are ideal, 

Perer Deruien. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricu!- 

ture, with comparisons (000's omitted): 








—1917— 1916 1915 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter .. 27,6563 418,070 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,039 232,750 158,142 361,854 
Tot. wheat. 46,692 650,828 639,886 1,025,801 
Corn ...... 121,045 3,159,494 1,583,241 2,994,793 
Oats ...... 43,161 1,687,206 1,261,992 1,549,030 
Barley .... 8,379 208,976 180,927 228,851 
BVO cocccds 8,772 60,145 47,383 64,050 
Flaxseed... 1,939 8,473 16,459 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 61,363 79,42: 89,991 85,920 
Buckwheat. 965 17,460 11,840 165,056 
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NEW EXPORT BILLING INSTRUCTIONS 





Food Administration Milling Division Issues New Instructions Regarding 
Terms of Payment and Manner of Billing Food Administration Con- 
tracts — Revised Schedule of Flour Package Differen- - 
tials Issued to Provide for Smaller Packages 


The Export Department of the Millin 
Division has issued Letter No. 1239, whi 
is as follows: 

To expedite the movement of freight 
for export, and in an endeavor to co- 
operate with the railroad companies han- 
dling flour at all Gulf and Atlantic ports, 
it has been found necessary to change our 
billing instructions. 

Use “straight” bill of lading form, and 
on all ‘shipments made against Food Ad- 
ministration flour contracts, after the re- 
ceipt of this letter, bill the cars as follows: 


Consigned to Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. Destination 
ee oe c/o C. Guthrie......... 
Port ..ceeecceees 

Lighterage free for export. 

Advise Wheat Export Co. at...... 
(The Wheat Export Co. has an 
agent at each port.) 


In view of the fact that your banking’ 


connections may object to discounting 
drafts with non-negotiable bills of lading 
attached, the following change in the 
terms of payment has been made. 

On all shipments made after the receipt 
of this letter, where cars are billed as 
above, you may either draw a demand 
draft against your shipping documents, 
or mail original bill of lading and original 
invoice direct to the Grain Corporation, 
with usual copies to this office, and they 
will return their check immediately; in 
other words, the terms from now on will 
be demand draft or check on receipt of 
invoice. 

We still require a separate bill of lading 
for each car, but several cars may be in- 
cluded in one invoice or one draft if they 
apply on the same Food Administration 
contract. All other instructions regard- 
ing shipping notices, duplicate invoices, 
etc., remain unchanged, with following ex- 
ception: mail duplicate lading and fourth 
copy of shipping notice to the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. at the port of destination instead 
of to agent of F. H. Price & Co. 


NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Milling Division Circular No. 9, dated 
Feb. 7, gives the following information 
regarding package differentials: 

Since the Food Administration substi- 
tution regulations require the individual 
consumer purchaser to take equal quanti- 
ties of flour substitutes with all purchases 
of wheat flour, thereby changing the rela- 
tion of the present minimum 1%%-bbl mill 
package to total consumption, it has been 
thought advisable to reinstate the sale 
and packing of the 1/16th bbl package of 
wheat flour on and after Feb. 11, 1918. 

The reinstatement of the sale, aye | 
and shipment of 1/16th bbl packages sha. 
also apply to self-rising flour, etc., where 
these packages up to this time have been 
packed only under special permit issued 
by the United States Food Administra- 
tion. 

Where contract is based on the follow- 
ing named sacks, and sacks are furnished 
by buyer, the following reductions in 
prices shall be made: 98-lb cotton sacks, 
35¢; 140-lb jute sacks, 40c. 

Where flour is sold in bulk, and pack- 
ages furnished by the buyer, the invoice 
price shall be arrived at in the following 
way: 

First: add to the bulk price the cost 


per barrel of two 98-lb cotton sacks on. 


the basis of the 1,000 price ruling at time 
of. ar for the usual quality of this 
sack, 

Second: add to or subtract from this the 
differential for the size of package in 
which the flour is to be shipped, if the 
package is smaller than 98-Ib size. 

Third: deduct from the above the value 
of the empty sacks Logue agli A the 
buyer, based on the 1,000 price ng at 
time of invoicing. 

Where flour is sold in bulk, and the 


flour is ship in mill’s 98-lb or larger 
sacks, the shall charge the buyer the 
actual current cost of such sacks. 


Seller or buyer may not have the option 
of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either has been specified at time of 


sale, unless both parties agree to these 
changes at time of shipment. 
The following is the table of package 
differentials, effective Dec. 25, 1917, with 
revisions effective Feb. 11, 1918: 
Basis, 98-lb cotton— 


196-Ib WOOd .....cesecseeees 25c over basis. 
98-1D WOOK ..cecceeeeceeene 70c over basis. 
140-IbD Jute .....cceeevecevee 5e over basis. 


--20c under basis. 





96-lb cotton (2 to bbl).. 


49-Ib cotton (4 to bbl).. -10c over basis. 


48-lb cotton (4 to bbl)...... 10c under basis. 
24%-lb cotton (8 to bbl)....30c over basis, 
24-lb cotton (8 to bbl)...... 10c over basis. 
12%-lb cotton (16 to bbl)...55c over basis, 
12-lb cotton (16 to bbl)..... 35c over basis. 


15c under basis. 
-.35c under basis. 


49-lb paper (4 to bbl) 
48-lb paper (4 to bbl)... 





24%-1lb paper (8 to bbl)..... 10c under basis, 
24-I1b paper (8 to bbl)....... 30c under basis, 
12%-lb paper (16 to bbl)....Same as basis, 
12-lb paper (16 to bbl)...... 20c under basis. 
Outside jute or cotton en- 
WOOD. 6.65:80.5ds aac bcc cees 50c per bbl ad- 
ditional. 
Outside paper envelopes...... 30c per bbl ad- 
ditional. 





CORN MILLERS ORGANIZE 


Executive Committee of American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation Holds Session in Chicago 
—Hopes to Enroll 2,500 Corn Mills 


Cuicaco, Inz., Feb. 11.—An important 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation was 
held in Chicago, at the Congress Hotel, 
Monday, Feb. 4. The federation was 
formed last December, its president being 
Charles A. Krause, of Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

It is more than probable that a national 
convention of the federation will be held 
in March, but the exact date and location 
have not been decided wu A paid sec- 
retary and manager of the federation is to 
be named shortly, and will be selected by 
a special committee consisting of W. M. 
Adams, Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co., 
T. R. Hillard, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and M. M. Marshall, 
Kimball Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The federation already shows a mem- 
bership of about 80. After the selection 
of the secretary has been made, offices will 
be obtained in Chicago, and a special ef- 
fort will be put forth to increase the mem- 
bership. President Krause, in speaking of 
the possibilities of the federation, stated 
that there are about 2,500 ¢drn mills in the 
United States, and he is very certain that 
a majority of them will join the federa- 
tion, as a patriotic movement, when the 
millers begin to understand the benefits 
that can be derived through co-operative 
work. The membership fee is placed at 
$25. 

A uniform sales contract applying to 
corn products was drafted, a will be 
ready for distribution among the members 
shortly. All sales under this contract will 
be either on arrival draft, sight draft, or 
demand draft terms. 





C. H. Caren. 





Priority to Grain Shipments 

Wasurneton, D. C., Feb. 9.—Director- 
General of Railroads McAdoo yesterday 
ordered that the railroads of the western 
grain states give priority to grain ship- 
ments for an indefinite period. This order 
has been necessitated, Mr. McAdoo ex- 
plained, by the increased demand for 
grain and grain = for war pur- 
poses, occasioned by the mounting needs 
of both our own armies and our allies. The 
order issued by Mr. McAdoo provides: 

“Preference will be given, for the time 
being, to the furnishing of boxcars for 
grain and grain products, and for the 
movement thereof in the states of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Qkla- 
homa, with the exception of less than car- 
load merchandise. This preference will 
be discontinued as soon as the emergency 


is over. Meanwhile, every effort should 
be made by farmers, n dealers and 
others to facilitate * accumulation, 


prompt loading and shipment of all kinds 


of — 

grain priority order follows a series 
of conferences between a delegation of 
northwestern grain representatives and 


officials of the Railroads’ War Board, 
which have been in pro for several 
days. The urgent need of moving the corn 
crop at once was the chief argument 
presented to the War Board in pointing 
the necessity. of giving grain shipments 
priority of shipment. It is understood 
that Herbert C. Hoover, Food Adminis- 
trator, concurred in the representations 
made by the grain representatives regard- 
ing preferential grain movement. 
A large part of the corn crop will be 
lost, it was stated, unless it is immediately 
moved to grain centers where it can be 
handled by drying plants. Moreover, with 
the greatly inc consumption of corn 
and other wheat substitutes directed by 
the recently modified food conservation 
regulation issued by the Food Administra- 
tion, certain sections of the East are 
threatened with shortages of these cereals. 
This phase of the situation was presented 
to Mr. McAdoo, some officials ing so 
far as to predict an actual cereal famine 
in the East unless immediate steps were 
taken to move the corn crop to market. 
Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





BAKERS’ COMMITTEE .MEETS 


Executive Committee of National Organiza- 
tion Holds Important Session—Urges Con- 
trol of Price of Wheat Flour Substitutes 


Cuicaco, I1t., Feb. 11—The executive 
committee of the National Association of 
the Baking Industry met recently in Chi- 
cago, and completed.a great deal of work. 
A resolution was adopted on the death of 
Fred S. Freund, former treasurer of the 
association, who died Dec. 29, 1917. His 
office was given to R. L. Nafziger, Kansas 
City, and Charles A. Paesch, Chicago, was 
elected to fill the vacancy on the com- 
mittee. 

A telegram was sent to the Food Ad- 
ministration at Washington to the effect 
that the individual members of the execu- 
tive committee were unable to give their 
loaf count and flour consumption figures 
without consulting records at their re- 
spective plants. 

They stated that there was no question 
in their minds that the 1-lb standard loaf 
had resulted in an increased consumption 
of flour, because experience has demon- 
strated that a 14- or 15-0z loaf is made to 
go as far by the average consumer as a 
16-0z loaf. The committee members were 
of the opinion that the 12-oz loaf was too 
small to permit of the maximum conser- 
vation of flour in its production, and sug- 
gested that the present standard of 16 ozs 
be made to apply to scaling weight of 
dough instead of baked weight of the loaf. 

The committee approved the action of 
the association’s president on his recent 
visit to Washington in agreeing to provide 
the bakery section of the Food Adminis- 
tration with a suitable statistician familiar 





‘with the baking industry to analyze 


monthly reports of bakers under license, 
and to confer with the Administration on 
any adjustment which may seem desirable 
in the interest of the baker and the public. 

The following resolutions were adopted, 
and wired to Food Administration at 
Washington: 

“Whereas, It appears to be the policy of 
the Food Administration to require the 
partial use of substitutes for wheat flour 
in the production of bread; and 

“Whereas, There appears to be a short- 
age of such substitutes and a constant 
tendency to increase the price of such 
substitutes; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting desires to 
place on record its opinion that the Food 
Administration should assume early con- 
trol and regulate the price of such sub- 
stitutes; be it also 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the proper authori- 
ties for their serious consideration and 
appropriate action.” 

Twelve new members were received into 
the association, and an equal number of 
old members were reported lost, either 
through death or discontinuance of busi- 
ness. 

The finance committee’s budget for 1918 
was adopted. It included the estimated 
cost of putting into immediate effect a 
new emergency organization plan, and 
$20,000 for national publicity, which will 
be spent within the next three months. 

fixing of a date for the national 
convention at Boston was deferred, owing 
to uncertainty of conditions. > 


C. H. Ceatren. 


497 
FEED CONFERENCE HELD 


Chicago Meeting Appoints Committee to Con- 
fer with Mr. Hoover, Establish Fair 
_ Prices and Eliminate Resales 


An important meeting of the general 
and executive committees of the feeding-_ . 
stuffs industry branch of the United 
States Food Administration was held at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Feb. 5. 
The meeting was attended by a number of 
representative millers and feed jobbers 
from all parts of the country. Scott F. 
Evans, head of the Corn Starch and Oats 
Division of the Food Administration, was 
also present. 

The meeting was called to discuss the 
incessant complaints from all over the 
country of the high prices wheat feeds are 
selling at. While it is true that consider- 
able feed yet remains to be marketed that 
was contracted for long before the govern- 
ment prices took effect and, consequently, 
must be sold at relatively high prices, yet 
it is also felt that there has been profiteer- 
ing in much feed sold by mills at the gov- 
ernment: basis. On the other hand, it is 
also true that the present high prices are 
in a large measure due to scarcity and 
excessive demand. 

A committee of 12 was appointed to go 
to Washington to confer with Mr. Hoover 
on the subject of feed prices. The com- 
mittee is holding itself ready to leave im- 
mediately when Mr. Evans can arrange for 
the conference. 

At this conference it is hoped to deter- 
mine what will be a fair price for the mill- 
er to sell to the jobber, and for the jobber 
to ask from the retailer. 

It is expected that some action will be 
taken to eliminate all trading between job- 
bers. It is felt that there has been too 
much intermediate reselling. The idea 
now is to eliminate all this and have only 
one distributor between the miller and the 
retailer, with the possible exception, per- 
haps, of where a mill employs its own 
broker. 

Among those appointed on the commit- 
tee to go to Washington are W. G. Crocker, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; R. W. 
Chapin, Chapin & Co., Chicago; H. A. 
Abbott, the Albert Dickinson Co., Chi- 
cago; G. H. Strong, Conklin & Strong, 
Warwick, N. Y; F. C. Jones, of Bullville, 
secretary of the Retail Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation of New York, and S. T, Edwards, 
Hales & Edwards Co., Chicago. ; 








CANADIAN MOISTURE TESTS 


Dominion Government Laboratories at Winni- 
peg Will Make Moisture Tests 
for Mills 


Winnirec, Man., Feb. 9.—The Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, announces 
that it has arranged with the Dominion 
Grain Research Laboratories, Winnipeg, to 
make moisture tests for any western Cana- 
dian mills that may wish to have samples 
of flour examined. It is understood that 
any tests made by this laboratory will have 
no official standing in relation to deliveries 
of flour to the Wheat Export Co. The 
official tests are made at Ottawa. It will, 
however, be a great convenience to western 
mills to be able to ascertain in a reliable 
way at Winnipeg the amount of moisture 
in flour that they may be delivering on 
government contracts. No charge will be 
made for any tests made in response to 
this announcement. 

Mills desiring tests should address their 
communications to Dr. F. J. Birchard, 
Dominion Grain Research Laboratories, 
Postal Station B, Winnipeg. 

A. H. Batey. 








Cereal Prices in California 

The schedule of prices adopted by the 
millers of California, on the suggestion 
of Ralph P. Merritt, state food adminis- 
trator, includes all cereals except flour, the 

rice of which had already been fixed at 

10.80 bbl. The other cereal prices now 

call for barley flour at $10.50, graham 
flour $10, rye flour $11, rye meal $10.90 
and corn meal $10. 

These prices mean a reduction in cost 
to the consumer of nearly 30 per cent. 
While bakers maintain that it is impossible 
to make the “Victory” loaf and sell it at 
wholesale for less than 8c a loaf, Mr. Mer- 
ritt has placed an embargo on the importa- 
tion into California of northwestern or 
Canadian flour, the varieties now used by 
the bakers. . 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 45,240 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending Feb. 9) 135,325 bbls, 
against 221,640 in 1917, 355,395 in 1916, 
and 353, 045 in 1915. Today 18 mills are 
in operation here. 

There is no change of importance in 
the flour situation, so far as Minneapolis 
mills are concerned. Production continues 
much below normal, because of light sup- 
plies of wheat and difficulty in securing 
cars for shipment to the East, though a 
few mills report a slight improvement in 
the latter respect. 

Demand is as keen as ever. None are 
making near enough flour to take care of 
even their favored customers’ wants. In 
consequence, complaints from the trade 
are increasing. Many buyers, particu- 
larly bakers, claim they are being dis- 
criminated against in the matter of sup- 
plies. 

Some big bakers are represented to be 
in desperate straits for flour. According 
to purchasing agents who have been in 
Minneapolis during the week, many bak- 
ers have only enough stock on hand to keep 
them running a few days, and any delay 
in getting shipments through would seri- 
ously cripple them. 

With the increasing demand for wheat 
flour substitutes, the scarcity of latter is 
becoming very pronounced. Few mills 
are manufacturing enough to supply their 
own trade and, with a majority of mills 
in the market to buy substitutes, latter 
have advanced rapidly and are now well 
above the wheat flour basis. Naturally, 
consumers complain of having to pay 
more for substitutes than for the real 
article, but demand is such that lower 
prices for the time being seem far off. 
Mills making wheat flour substitutes are 
simply swamped with business, and are 
utterly unable to cope with the situation. 

Patent white rye flour is quoted nominal- 
ly at $11.25 and barley flour at $11 bbl, in 
98-Ib cottons, f.0.b. Minneapolis, against 
$10@10.10 for standard 95 per cent wheat 
flour. 

Millfeed is very unsettled. It is prac- 
tically impossible to get quotations from 
jobbers. Their asking prices on bran 
range anywhere from $32.50 to 40.50 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, with 
the stated differentials on other grades. 

The production is light, and mills are all 
oversold. Jobbers complain of difficulty 
in getting supplies. They assert that they 
are still awaiting deliveries on contracts 
for December shipment. They get an 
occasional car and, since the feed, was 
bought at very much higher prices than 
government basis, they naturally seek to 
obtain as much as they can for it. 

The feeling is in the air, following the 
meeting in Chicago a week ago, that some 
action will soon be taken toward fixing a 
set profit for jobbers and brokers. It is 
intimated that reselling among jobbers 
will be eliminated entirely. 

Consumptive demand for feedingstuffs 
throughout the country is very heavy. 
There are no supplies of consequence any- 
where, and abnormally high prices are 
bid at times for limited quantities for 
quick shipment. 

Mill quotations are slightly higher be- 
cause of further advances in bag prices. 
Mills quote bran at $32.10@32.82 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $34.10@34.82; flour middlings, 
$41. 10@41. 62; red dog, $47.10@47.91,— 
latter in 140-Ib sacks. 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The following table shows the amount of 

rye flour, barley flour and corn flour made 


during the week ending Feb. 9, 1918, as 
reported by four Minneapolis mills and 
eight interior mills, in barrels: 


Rye Barley Corn 











Minneapolis mills .... 14,977 18,299 574 
Interior mills ........ 3,491 10,393 1,583 
WORRS. wicavsciatases 18,468 28,692 2,157 


DEATH OF COL. GEORGE D. ROGERS 


Colonel George D. Rogers, to whom 
more than any other man was given the 


consin Infantry. His military service was 
such that his promotion was rapid until, 
before the close of the campaign, he had 
reached the rank of colonel. 

After the Civil War he engaged in the 
grain-buying business in Iowa, where he 
established several country elevators. Soon 
thereafter he came-to Minneapolis and, 
after several years’ competition with the 
Minneapolis Millers’ Association, which 
then controlled the grain business here, he 
succeeded in organizing the Chamber of 
Commerce, with a charter membership of 
20. He founded the Daily Market Rec- 


ord, and retained his interest in that - 


publication until his death. 

Colonel Rogers was married in 1853, 
and is survived by a son and daughter. 
He was a member of the Minneapolis 
Club, the Loyal Legion and the George N. 
Morgan Post of the G.A.R. 

Funeral services will be held Feb. 14. 
The honorary pallbearers will be C. A. 
Magnuson, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, G. F. Ewe, E. S. Woodworth, 
J. D. MeMillan, C. M. Harrington and 





The Late Colonel George D. Rogers 


credit for organizing the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, died at his home 
here Feb. 11, aged 89. He was the first 
secretary of the association, following its 
organization in 1881. He served but one 
year, taking up the secretaryship again 
in 1893 and continuing in this capacity 
until 1905, when he retired. Because of 
his great knowledge of grain conditions in 
the Northwest, however, and the respect 
and esteem in which he was held by the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, he 
was retained as its general counsel, which 
honorary position he held until his death. 

Colonel Rogers has always maintained 
an active interest in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket and, despite feebleness caused by old 
age, visited the Chamber daily until about 
two weeks ago. 

Colonel Rogers was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1829. He moved to Wisconsin in 1854 
and en in farming and milling. 
When the Civil War broke out, he was 
commissioned a captain in the Sist Wis- 


John Washburn, all past presidents of the 
association. 


FARMERS MUST OBSERVE FIFTY-FIFTY RULE 


A. D. Wilson, the Minnesota food ad- 
ministrator, has announced that farmers 
who exchange wheat for flour at mills 
must take half the ground product in 
wheat substitutes. This is in accordance 
with a federal ruling. 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., of 
Minneapolis, which conducts a company 
store for employees, has been called by 
the administrator for selling flour without 
disposing of a similar quantity of flour 
substitutes. The company admitted itself 
to be at fault, but pleaded that it could 
not secure the necessary substitutes. It 
escaped prosecution by promising to see 
that the purchasers of the flour are fur- 
nished with the necessary substitutes. 

A dispatch from Washington states that 
the Food Administration has ruled that 
mixed flours containing less than 50 per 
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cent of wheat flour may be sold without 
substitutes. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Feb. 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D, E, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 9 they made 121,475 
bbls of flour against 67,545 in 1917. 

Forty-eight “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,910 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,750 in 1917. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 887,000 bus, 
a pet increase over the preceding week 
of 21,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 29,000 bus, and at Duluth 
a decrease of 8,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 9, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 826 1,540 1,850 1,792 1,716 


PUTED 65 cece ces *61 #4125 477 #« 321 86 
Totals ........ .887 1,665 2,327 2,113 1,802 
Duluth, bonded... .. 332 321 74 90 
Totala .eccccece 1,997 2,548 2,187 1,892 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 9, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted ) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 








Minneapolis .. 51,838 65,161 107,617 77,441 
Duluth ....... *16,441 18,689 86,502 50, 017 
Totals....... 68,274 838,850 194,119 127,458 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 3,476 4,482 1,373 
Se ney ee 87,326 198,601 128,831 
*Includes ‘Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth on Feb. 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis.. 690 12,366 13,247 15,365 19,528 
Duluth ...... *913 5,960 13,312 10,021 12,112 
1,603 18,336 26,559 25,886 31,640 
1,756 858 185 1,078 








Totals.... 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 





Totals. + 20,082 27,417 25,571 32, 718 
*Includes’ Canadian. 


RYE FLOUR RULING REVISED 


Following the protest of Minneapolis 
and other Minnesota millers, A. D. Wil- 
son, the local food administrator, has an- 
nounced that rye flour may be sold by 
mills and retailers without demanding 
that purchasers take an equal quantity of 
substitutes. A week ago, the food ad- 
ministrator was criticized for placing rye 
flour on the same basis as wheat flour. It 
develops, however, that there are no regu- 
lations pertaining to the marketing of rye 
flour, such as affect the sales of wheat 
flour. 


MONTANA SEED LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The monthly report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Minneapolis, has the follow- 
ing: “At a conference held late in Jan- 
uary at Helena, the agricultural and 
banking interests of Montana were in con- 
sultation with leading bankers of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis in an effort to solve the 
seed problem of that state. 

“Questions had arisen as to the consti- 
tutionality of the Montana seed grain law, 
giving counties the right under certain 
conditions to issue bonds and employ the 
proceeds in the purchase of seed for 
farmers. Soon after the conference, the 
Montana supreme court found the state 
law defective, and in order to provide 
means of meeting the planting problems 
in that state, Governor Stewart imme- 
diately called a special session of the 
state legislature to meet on Feb. 14 for 
the purpose of adopting a law that will 
meet the objections found by the supreme 
court and permit the northern and eastern 
counties of the state to proceed with their 
plans to issue bonds and employ the pro- 
ceeds in the purchase of seed grain.” 


(Continued on page 609.) 
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The week has witnessed no new develop- 
ments in milling activities, the general 
attitude of millers being to meet the 
changed conditions as cheerfully and in- 
telligently as possible, and fully to co- 
operate with the Food Administration in 
its efforts to make the available supply 
of wheat go as far as ingenuity will per- 
mit in feeding the people of the allied 
nations. 

Some mills have been able to meet the 
requirements of their retail trade for sub- 
stitute products in a fairly satisfactory 
manner, so far as volume is concerned. 
The prices paid, however, seem exorbitant, 
when the food value of the substitutes is 
compared with that of flour. Other mills 
have been less fortunate in obtaining sub- 
stitutes, but in a general way it appears 
that the situation will be met by the ex- 
pansion of activity by corn millers, rice 
millers and, in fact, every one in position 
to manufacture acceptable substitutes 
which now command such attractive prices. 

A helpful feature of the present situa- 
tion, from the standpoint of flour millers, 
is that the jobbing trade as a rule is mak- 
ing no request for substitute products, 
being free from the regulations imposed 
on the retailer and the baker, and thank- 
ful for whatever wheat flour it can secure 
from any source. 

The demand for flour continues far in 
excess of offerings, while each week brings 
about a reduction in the running time of a 
majority of mills. Naturally, reduced 
operation has added to the cost of manu- 
facturing flour in some degree, but $9.80 
@9.90 per bbl, bulk, Missouri River, re- 
mains the range in price at which a ma- 
jority of mills are quoting regulation 95 
per cent. Low-grade is quoted at $5.50@ 
6.50, bulk. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ’ 65 
Last week 77 
Year ago eee 87 
TWO Years AGO ...ssseesees 67,200 94 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 63 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct... 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 272,470 198,239 72 
Last week ....... 284,970 221,890 17 
Year G80. .césccce 287,970 180,126 62 
Two years ago... 274,620 212,115 77 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,355 bbls this week, 18,228 last 
week, 6,596 a year ago and 8,684 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 44 reported do- 
mestic business good, seven fair, and one 
slow and quiet. 


INCREASED WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Improved weather conditions and a bet- 
ter supply of cars have contributed to an 
increased movement of wheat throughout 
the Southwest which has enabled the 
Grain Corporation to distribute daily, the 
last half of the week, upwards of 150 
carloads among interior zone mills. Kan- 
sas City receipts are holding up well, 
though the effect of weather and improved 
car situation will not be perceptable here 
until next week. Special effort is being 
made just now to provide cars for corn- 
loading, which probably has had its effect 
on the movement of week, but regardless 
of the preference given to corn shipments, 





wheat has been moved the last three days 


in a volume two to three times larger than 
has prevailed for several weeks. 


LIMITED FEED SUPPLIES 


With a gradually shrinking output of 
millfeed, due to restricted operation of 
many mills, the inquiry continues broad 
and largely unsatisfied. Local and mixed- 
car demand takes the output of the ma- 
jority of mills, round-lot transactions be- 
ing almost unheard of. Local mills con- 
tinue to ask about $1.60 per 100 lbs for 
sacked bran, $1.70 for brown shorts and 
$2.05 for gray shorts, the regulation basis 
permitting country mills to sell on this 
market at figures 5@15c per 100 lbs more. 
Where jobbers are able to effect purchases 
at the mill price basis they are turning 
the feed at extraordinary profit. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Unseasonably mild weather prevailed 
much of the week, following the zero tem- 
perature throughout January, melting the 
snow and undoubtedly benefiting the 
growing wheat materially throughout most 
of the Southwest. Cooler weather today 
at Kansas City resulted from a _ local 
storm in western Kansas and Nebraska, 
which was accompanied by light snowfall 
in that section. While moisture is still 
needed over much of the hard winter 
wheat territory, reports indicate that this 
need is not yet urgent, but must come 
before March winds prevail. 

The Oklahoma agricultural department 
issued a report showing the condition of 
wheat in that state, on Feb. 1, to be 56 per 
cent, a decline of 6 per cent during Jan- 
uary and 24 per cent below the condition 
a year ago. The report states that the 
recent snows in western Oklahoma were of 
little benefit to wheat, as high winds 
swept the fields bare. 


HEAVY MARKETING OF CORN 


Efforts of the Food Administration and 
transportation officials are having marked 
effect in increasing deliveries of corn, 
although the near approach of spring finds 
large quantities of the 1917 crop still 
piled on the ground awaiting the arrival 
of cars to move the grain stored in eleva- 
tors. Receipts at Kansas City this week 
were more than 1,000,000 bus. 

A rather surprising feature of the 
urgent requests made by shippers for 
cars is that, well into central and south- 
ern Kansas, they are needed for corn- 
loading. It had been commonly as- 
sumed by the trade that this territory was 
now rather bare of corn, but requests for 
5 to 10 cars from individual shippers who 
have this grain to move are not infrequent. 

Local offerings met with a strong de- 
mand, if of a quality suitable for milling 
purposes, owing to the increased require- 
ments of the trade for wheat flour sub- 
stitutes. White corn scored an advance 
of 10@I11c during the week, selling up to 
$2.05 for No. 2. Yellow sold up 3@5c at 
$1.80@1.90, mixed showing a somewhat 
greater advance, closing at $1.85@1.90 for 
best samples of No. 2. There were rumors 
that corn mills will substitute mixed for 
white corn unless the premium demanded 
for the latter is reduced. 


DRIERS OPERATING AT CAPACITY 


The arrival of hundreds of cars of corn 
containing an excess of moisture the past 
fortnight has caused unusual activity at 
local elevators where equipped with driers. 
The completion of the second drier at one 
of the large houses will give the driers in 
this market a combined daily capacity of 
115,000 to 120,000 bus, and it is probable 
that it will be operated to the fullest ex- 
tent during the next few weeks in the 
effort to condition as much corn as pos- 
sible before the arrival of the germinating 
season. 

Demand for corn is general, with mill- 
ers and feeders in the market constantly, 


while a very considerable movement from 
this territory is reported for Gulf loading 
on preferential orders. Taken as a whole, 
doubtless it has been many years since 
this grain has engaged such general ac- 
tivity on the part of handlers and millers, 
and since it comes at a time when the 
movement of wheat is of very modest vol- 
ume, with the co-operation extended by 
transportation officials in charge of the 
distribution of cars, the grain trade and 
millers may be expected to acquit them- 
selves in a creditable manner. 


MODERN CORN DRIER ENGINEERING 


The pressing demand for drying facili- 
ties for soft corn caused a Kansas City 
elevator concern to adopt an interesting 
plan for the installation of a drier without 
incurring the delay which new building 
construction would have necessitated. The 
company selected one of its tile tanks 
nearest the working-house and built in a 
supplementary concrete floor 40 feet 
above the base, installing the drier at this 
level. The cooling apparatus is being in- 
stalled below. Engineers, at first of the 
opinion that it would not work, now find 
the plan entirely practical, and the new 
drier, which is a 15,000-bu unit, will be 
completed in about 30 days. 


HEATED CORN MILL 


An eastern buyer recently visited the 
Southwest in a search for “heated corn 
meal.” The special meal, he says, is pre- 
pared by an extra heating of corn meal to 
a temperature of 150 to 200 degrees, sub- 
sequently cooling it before packing. The 
meal is in demand by bakers, who find 
that they can mix it directly into the flour 
before making up their doughs, instead 
of having to scald the meal and then pro- 
ceed with a sponge method. According to 
the buyer, eastern bakers are willing to 
pay $1 bbl extra for the specially heated 
meal. Several western and central states 
mills and one or two corn mills in the 
Northwest are said to be supplying it. 


MILL LABOR IS SCARCE 


Although most mills in the Southwest 
are operating on reduced schedule, a 
scarcity of labor such as did not exist 
during the busy months is reported. The 
unfilled demand is largely for unskilled 
labor, rather than for packers and other 
experienced workmen, though because of 
the draft many plants are being operated 
at a disadvantage because of losing valued 
employees, both in the mill and in the 
office. 

F. 0. JONES RESIGNS 


F. O. Jones, for the past five years 
sales-manager of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., has resigned 
from that position and will engage in 
lead and zinc mining in eastern Oklahoma, 
with offices in the Colcord Building, Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Jones enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among millers and flour 
brokers, having been sales-manager for 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
and the Aetna Mill & Elevator Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas, previous to his connection 
with the Oklahoma City company. 

Morris Wilkins, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Jones, will succeed him as sales- 
manager. 


CAR DISTRIBUTION BUREAU 


D. F. Piazzek, in charge of the Kansas 
City office of the Grain Corporation, has 
announced the creation of a new bureau 
in connection with that office which will 
have for its function the assistance of 
shippers in securing rail equipment for 
loading with food and feed grains and 
their products, and to expedite the move- 
ment of shipments after loading. 

Shippers in need of cars are requested 
to first’ make every effort to secure them 
in the usual manner and, that failing, to 
advise Mr. Piazzek’s office, addressing the 
communication in care of the Railway 
Department, stating the number of cars 
needed, loading station, for what purpose, 
name of commodity, destination, routing 
preferred, whether for export or domes- 
tic shipment, and giving any pertinent 
reasons why preference should be made, 
such as “corn on the ground,” “wheat de- 
teriorating,” or “needed for seed.” Though 
announcement of the bureau was made 
Feb. 6, already a large number of requests 
for aid in securing cars has been received. 


NOTES 


eral manager of the 
.» is expected home 


H. G. Randall, 
Midland Milling 
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today from a fortnight’s business trip in 
the eastern states. 

The death of Mrs. Abbie J. Weston, 
wife of Alfred Weston, a pioneer flour 
and feed merchant of Kansas City, oc- 
curred yesterday at the family home on 
the Kansas side. 


O. L. Steele, general southeastern rep- 
resentative of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co., spent several days in 
Kansas City this week, being called here 
by the illness of a relative. 

J. B. Woodin, of the A. C. Gale Grain 
Co., Cincinnati, was in town this week to 
buy milling corn. Illinois and Indiana 
corn, he said, was unsatisfactory for mill- 
ing purposes, making it necessary to look 
farther west for supplies. 

The Rea-Read Milling Co. has taken a 
two-year lease on the milling property at 
Tulsa, Okla., which it sold to the Santa 
Fe road last month. Eventually, the plant 
will be dismantled to afford ground for 
additional switching facilities. 

E. P. Barrett has resigned as. manager 
of the Bonner Springs (Kansas) Mill, and 
is now someiated with the Atchison (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. The Bonner Springs 
Mill has discontinued operations during 
the remainder of the crop year, owing to 
lack of wheat supplies. 

D. E. Dodge, travelling representative 
of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
been made sales-manager of the company, 
succeeding Louis H. Edbrooke, who re- 
signed recently to become associated with 
the mill now being built at Salina, Kansas, 
by C. E. Robinson. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., returned late in the week 
from a visit at the company’s mill in Alva, 
Okla. As a rule, he said, farmers are 
withholding judgment concerning the con- 
dition of the growing wheat, though 
agreed that general snows or rains are 
needed to give the plant a proper start 
in the spring. 

W. W. Marshall, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Kimball Milling Co., Kansas 
City, this week announced that his com- 
pany would reserve practically all of its 
1,000 bbls per day of corn-ealine capac- 
ity for the use of mills in this district 
which were otherwise unable to secure 
substitutes for wheat flour in caring for 
their trade. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., who was in 
Kansas City part of the week, stated his 
company was operating its corn mill at 
full capacity, enabling it to care for its 
own wheat flour substitute requirements 
and, in some measure, for those of neigh- 
boring mills. He reported a liberal move- 
ment of corn in the country. 

R. E. Peters, travelling freight agent 
of the Union Pacific road in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, has been appointed representa- 
tive of the transportation division of the 
Food Administration, with headquarters 
in the Fidelity Trust Building, - Kansas 
City, the Union Pacific having released 
him for government service for the dura- 
tion of the war. Similar appointments 
have been made at Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, the three representatives being un- 
der the direction of J. H. Cherry, head of 
the Food Administration Transportation 
Division for the western district. 


WICHITA 

The flour situation remains about the 
same, with demand good and sales easily 
made. The white corn situation was the 
feature of the week, as this commodity 
advanced 25@30c per bu on account of 
the new ruling that a customer must buy 
an equal amount of some flour substitute 
when purchasing a sack of flour. Yellow 
corn also advanced sharply. 

The condition of growing wheat shows 
no change. The warm weather of the past 
week has no doubt helped bring out the 
plant. Colder weather and possible mois- 
ture are predicted. 

The car situation remains unsatisfac- 
tory, the embargo on the Frisco being 
still in effect, preventing the movement of 
grain along that road. 





Nut bread, made of one part of peanuts 
to two parts of wheat flour, is said to con- 
tain 12 per cent of protein, the chief food 
element of meat, against 9 per cent found 
in white bread, besides double the amount 
of mineral food ingredients found in the 
latter. : 
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The output of flour by the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 9, was 
estimated at 16,750 bbls, or 57 per cent of 
capacity, —w with 15,250, or 55 per 
cent, last week, 23,500, or 89 per cent, in 
1917, and 25,000, or 94 per cent, in 1916. 

Every commodity made from grain of 
any character is wanted by the trade in 
general. Values of substitutes have shown 
an advance, especially barley and corn 
flour, which are quoted at higher prices 
than wheat flour. Quotations on the lat- 
ter have also advanced. Transactions have 
been made in a rather meager way, but at 
very good profits to the dealers. Millers 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and some of 
the eastern states have been wiring and 
writing for any quantity of flour that 
might be obtainable from Chicago job- 
bers and merchants. 

Where supplies of flour are to be had, 
millers find it difficult to obtain cars and 
fuel, but the embargoes on eastbound 
shipments are gradually being lifted, and 
two of the railroads from Chicago to the 
East are accepting grain products. 

It is interesting to note the variation in 
the price and quality of the 5 of cent 
cut-off flour; quotations vary $3 bbl. Re- 
gardless of quality, it is being sought for 
by dealers everywhere. 

This market was visited this week by 
several large flour merchants from the 
East, one a representative of a prominent 
baking concern who has spent much time 
in the West soliciting flour. One of the 
largest Chicago bakers visited Minne- 
apolis this week, accompanied by a flour 
broker, for the purpose of purchasing all 
the flour possible. It is understood that 
he obtained less than 5,000 bbls. 

Some bakers have advised the Food 
Administration that if supplies could not 
be furnished them shortly, they would be 
forced to shut down their plants. It is 
apparent that there must be a greater 
conservation of flour and substitutes than 
ever before. The excessive consumption 
of bread has been well demonstrated in 
the large hotels of Chicago, and the prac- 
tice should have been stopped long ago. 


SUBSTITUTES RUN HIGH 


Five cars of rice were purchased by a 
near-by mill this week, and will be made 
into flour, which will be used as a substi- 
tute. A mill in this state, grinding corn 
flour, received this week 12 letters from 
Chicago merchants who were anxious to 
purchase. The local agent was notified 
of the wants of the buyers, and advised 
that the mill had nothing to offer. It-is 
generally believed, however, that this con- 
dition will improve. Corn flour is quoted 
at $10.75@11, and barley flour at $10.90@ 
11.40, jute. 

B. A. Eckhart, chairman of the local 
milling division, issued a bulletin on 
Thursday, in which it is made very plain 
that rye flour cannot be considered as a 
substitute, and that it is exactly on the 
same basis as that of wheat flour. Owing 
to its scarcity, values on white patent rye 
flour are very firm and quoted at $10.90@ 
11.50, in 98-lb cotton, Chicago. Oat prod- 
ucts, especially meal, are being used to a 
great extent; also potato flour. The latter 
can be purchased in a small way at 114% 
@I13¥,c per lb. ; 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS HAVE PREFERENCE 


All available boxcar equipment suitable 
for handling grain is to be confined to that 
class of traffic by order of William G. 
McAdoo, director-general of the railroads, 
and in a message to R. B. Aishton, re- 


gional director of western railroads, he 
says: 

“On account of the vital necessity of 
gathering and forwarding all av e 
grain and in products for our armies 
and allies abroad, you will for the present 
give preference and priority in furnishing 
boxcars for grain and grain products in 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, with the 
exception of less than carload Aga, 
dise; print paper and paper pulp. 
regional distohee of eastern railroads has 
been instructed to rush empty cars to the 
western lines. 

“Please secure the co-operation of grain 
dealers, farmers and interested communi- 
ties to facilitate accumulation and prompt 
loading of all kinds of grains. Have traffic 
representatives and station agents aid in 
this work.” 

CORN MOVEMENT EXPEDITED 


“The movement of corn from the farms 
is 50 per cent of normal, and of oats is 
less than that,” says John J. Stream, chair- 
man of the coarse grain division of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation. 
Every effort is being made to release cars 
by eastern railroads. There is said to be a 
stream of empty cars moving from New 
York to-Chicago, I understand about 
20,000 in all. Weather in the East has 
been so bad, with so much snow and low 
temperatures, that it has been difficult for 
the railroads to operate under normal con- 
ditions. 

Within a few days it is expected that 
orders will be issued from Washin 
for the retention of cars in the West. The 
order effective at Chicago preventing the 
elevators from reloading empty cars with 
grain and sending them east is to be put 
into effect at all other markets. All cars 
unloaded at the elevator are to be imme- 
diately returned to the West, the main 
object being to move the soft corn. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS SHORT OF FLOUR 

B. A. Eckhart, chairman of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, Chi- 
cago, has called special attention of the 
millers in this division to the critical situ- 
ation with res to flour supplies of the 
Illinois state institutions. i H. Cohn, 
superintendent of the division of pur- 
chases and supplies, Springfield, has noti- 
fied Mr. Eckhart that he requires wheat, 
barley, rice and corn flour, and that, unless 
immediate relief is obtained, the wards of 
the state will suffer. 

Mr. Cohn also states that he has re- 
quested the mills to submit bids on wheat 
flour, as well as barley, rye and corn flour, 
and has not received an adequate response. 
Mr. Eckhart has asked the co-operation of 
millers in meeting requirements of these 
institutions. 

WOULD ACCUMULATE CORN AND OATS 


Strenuous efforts are being made by the 
grain trade, in conjunction with the Food 
Administration and the railroads, to accu- 
mulate stocks of corn and oats, particular- 
ly corn, at terminal markets in the 
next two months. At a conference with 
Herbert C. Hoover and W. G. McAdoo, 
in Washington, the necessity of moving 
the soft corn to market where it could be 
dried, and the advantage of keeping the 
exchange markets open, were presented to 
the officials, 

It was shown them how normal stocks 
would affect the grain trade and permit 
hedging. When normal. conditions are 
resumed, it is expected that restrictions 
can be modified and possibly removed, but 
not until there is an accumulation of su 
plies can any change from present nb 
tions be made. 

The report on existing conditions was 
made by Hiram N. Segar, vice-president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, who at- 
tended the conference in Washington, in 
which officials of the Council of Grain Ex- 


changes and the National Grain Dealers’ 
Association participated. 
NOTES 

For the first time in over a year there 
are no applications for membership, or 
for transfer of membership, posted on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Paul Schulze, president of the Schulze 
Baking Co., and C. W. Dilworth, millers’ 
agent, Chicago, were in Minneapolis this 
week, looking up the flour situation. 

Grain receivers here are to file a pro- 
test against the reconsi g order for 

ain cars recently made —— Interstate 

mmerce Commission. y also desire 
a rehearing of the case. : 

P. P. Croarkin, a well-known flour bro- 
ker in Chicago, who fractured his right 
shoulder some three months ago, is still 
confined to his home. His friends in the 
trade will be pleased to learn that he is 
improved. 

Barley has advanced to $1.90 for choice 
milling and malting. This is the highest 

rice in years. In ‘March, 1868, it sold at 
$2.55. Rye which is selling at $2.20 as the 
top so far, is at the same level as No. 1 
northern wheat. 

Among Chicago visitors during the week 
were Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knight- 
on & Son, flour merchants, New York 
City; William J. Brandt, flour dealer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Leon H. Davis, of the 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston. 

Maltsters and makers of mixed feeds 
have been licensed by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Co tion, and commenc- 
ing Feb. 15 they will work under its re- 
strictions and regulations. All arrange- 
ments were completed here this week by 
John J. Stream, chairman of the ‘Coarse 
Grain Division. 

Speculative trading in oats has taken 
the place of wheat, and the volume of 
business is equal to that in wheat under 
ordinary conditions. Operations of large 
traders, however, are materially restricted 
by the officials of the Board of Trade, who 
are endeavoring to curtail unnecessary 
speculation as much as possible. 

Unusual interest is being taken in rye, 
owing to the increased milling demand 
here and in other markets. No. 2 has sold 
here at $2.20, and in other markets at 
about the same. There is no stock in pub- 
lic houses here, but 263,000 bus in private 
elevators. Baltimore has 217,000 bus, Mil- 
waukee 90,000, Galveston 96,000 and Buf- 
falo 94,000. 

Wheat stocks in Chicago on Feb. 4 were 
1,061,000 bus, of which 233,000 were in 
public elevators. There were 28,876 bus 
No. 3 red, 73,188 No. 1 northern and 
47,159 No. 2 northern. In all there are 29 
grades of wheat in store, a majority con- 
sisting of about a car each. Last year 
there were 2,448,644 bus wheat in public 
elevators here, comprising nine grades, the 
bulk being No. 2 hard winter. 

_A meeting of zone ts of the Food 
Administration Grain tion, 1epre- 
senting the Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Chicago districts, to assist 
country shippers in securing cars, was held 
here Feb. 4. Grain dealers and country 
shippers are to notify zone agents of the 
re 2a of cars ng Sonage and the quan- 
tity of grain they have on hand, as well 
as the cars supplied to them by the rail- 
roads. 

Grain receivers are to be given from 9 
o’clock in the mo on one day until 
the end of the next day, without charge by 
the railroads, for the of grain 
received here when bulletined by the rail- 
roads for the inspection department. The 
state grain inspection districts are so far 
removed from the Board of Trade that 
it is difficult to get samples to the ex- 
change early in the day under existing 
conditions. 5 

The Quaker Oats Co. has been the best 
buyer of heavy milling oats here the last 
two weeks, for shipment to its Akron, 
Ohio, mill, paying ¥4@%,c more, as com- 

red with May, than any other buyer. 

t has secured a permit to ship an aver- 
age of 10 cars a day. It has also been the 
best buyer of white corn, paying 5@10c 
premium over other grades. moisture 
content, however, has not averaged above 
25 per cent. White corn with 24 to 26 per 
cent of moisture sold up to $1.55 for sam- 
a while No. 4 white sold as high 
as $1.80. 


Dan J. Chapin, revenue agent at Chi- 
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cago, has decided, regarding the war rev- 
enue tax on grain purchased “to arrive,” 
to the effect that, in order to be free of 
tax, every sale or agreement of sale must 
expressly require delivery within 20 days 
from the date of sale or agreement, ex- 
cept such “to arrive” transactions as are 
made basis “track shipping point ter- 
minals.” Under such conditions, war taxes 
are paid by the Chi: agent of the shi 
per and should be wn as one of the 
regular charges on each account purchase 
or sale memorandum. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxkee, Wis., Feb. 9.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 
9,200 this week, representing 77 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 9,000, or 75 per 
cent; a year ago mills with the same 
si were idle. 

lour demand continues brisk, and 
millers are unable to supply the demand, 
all being booked ahead. Inquiries come 
from all quarters. Mills are grinding to 
the extent that wheat can be secured. Re- 
ceipts light. Local mills quote 95 per cent 
patent at $9.90, war quality, with outside 
mills asking $10.30 in cotton. 

All have plenty of shipping directions, 
and flour is being loaded out as fast as 
cars can be secured. The car situation is 
somewhat relieved, but far from normal. 

Barley flour continues in fair demand, 
and is quoted at $10.50 in carloads and 
$11.25 in small lots. Jobbers report light 
stocks. 

Demand is brisk for rye flour, and mill- 
ers are operating fairly heavy, one mill 
running full time. Inquiry is good from 
all sections, and liberal bookings were 
made this week. Mills are sold well ahead. 
Pure is quoted at $11.55@12.05, with coun- 
try blends offered at $10.30@10.80 for 
dark and $11@11.35 for white, in cotton. 

There was a brisk demand for corn 
flour, and millers are selling considerable. 
Prices were firm at $5.70 in 100-lb cotton. 
Millers report an excellent demand from 
the East. There was a good demand for 
corn meal at unchanged prices. Millers 
have considerable white corn bought that 
is now in transit, and as soon as this ar- 
rives will grind heavily. 

There has been an excellent demand 
for choice Wisconsin barley, and shippers 
report considerable sold to millers. Prices 
have advanced sharply, and $1.85 was 
paid for No. 4 grade. 

Millfeed strong, with offerings scarce. 
Shippers were able to do but little busi- 
ness, owing to scarcity of offerings. In- 
quiry was good from all sections. Baltes 
dealers were in the market with bids for 
anything in transit, but shippers are prac- 
tically cleaned up. Demand in the state 
was brisk, all grades being readily salable 
at top prices. 


EXCHANGE OF WHEAT FOR FLOUR 


L. M. Powell, Milwaukee, president of 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 
recently had a conference with B. A. 
Eckhart, chairman of the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, Chicago, with 
reference to mills in the habit of taking 
wheat from farmers in their vicinity in 
exchange for flour. 

Mr. Eckhart has ruled that, even though 
millers may have ground the amount of 
wheat that has been allotted them, they 
may continue the practice of receiving 
wheat from farmers and grinding it in 
their mills, provided that none of the 
derivatives reof are shipped out of 
their town or city, but are all used for 
home consumption on the basis of normal 
annual per capita consumption of 4.77 
bus for the remaining period. 

Permission is granted with the further 
qualification that, regardless of the 
amount of wheat brought by any farmer, 
the miller should not deliver to that farm- 
er more flour than will represent his re- 
> meray for the su ng 30 days. In 
the event the farmer brings to the mill 
for exchange more wheat than would re 
resent a 30 days’ supply of flour, the mill- 
er is privileged to purchase this excess 
wheat, and sell its derivatives as men- 
tioned. 

NOTES 

The Iron River (Mich.) Mills Co. will 
erect a three-story mill and warehouse 
addition 40x40, to cost $15,000. 

The Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, 
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will award contracts next week for the 
erection of a one-story warehouse, 50x125, 
of brick and hollow tile construction, to 
cost $12,500. 

F. H. Morris, inventor of the Morris 
grain-drying system, and for many years 
a member of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, died Feb, 2 at Thermopolis, 
Wyo., aged 72. 

J. E. Kernan, Superior, has been reap- 
pointed by Governor Philipp as a member 
of the Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse 
Commission, for the term ending Febru- 
ary, 1921. The headquarters of the com- 
mission are at Superior. 


The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, is 
constructing a concrete base in its mill to 
accommodate a new hydro-electric genera- 
tor for the complete electrical operation 
of its mill from its water power in Rock 
River. Connections will maintained 
with public utility plants to provide for 
emergency service. 

The trade is looking forward to a 
record-breaking movement of corn to the 
Milwaukee market during the coming few 
weeks, if weather conditions continue 
favorable. Thousands of cars are said 
to be headed for Milwaukee to take ad- 
vantage of the immense grain-drying 
capacity afforded by this market. 


The Industrial Iron Works, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has been organized, with $25,000 
authorized capital, to engage in the manu- 
facture of special machinery for the _ 
duction of starch, glucose, banana flour 
and other materials of this character. 
Philip A. Singer is the organizer, and C. 
M. Thorkildson and S. C. Weber are asso- 
ciated with him in the enterprise. For the 
present, machines will be manufactured 
by local foundries and machine-shops un- 
der contract, but later the company will 
establish a plant of its own. ° 

H. N. Wi1son. 





Japan Controls Pacific Shipping 

Seatrie, Wasu., Feb. 11.—During 1917, 
198 vessels cleared from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for oriental ports, with a net ton- 
nage of 666,232 tons. Of these vessels 
151 were Japanese, with a total of 520,556 
net tons: The nationalities of the other 
ships engaged in this trade were: Norwe- 
gian, 20; American, 18; British, 5; 
French, Dutch, Danish and Swedish, 1 
each. 

R. C. Hill, manager Seattle Merchants’ 
Exchange, has recently compiled some 
statistics as to the increase in Nipponese 
shipping on the North Pacific. Ten years 
ago, outside of the ships of the only Jap- 
anese line then operating to Puget Sound, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, a Japanese 
steamer was a novelty in Puget Sound. 

In accounting for the increase in Jap- 
anese shipping Mr. Hill states that the 
decree of the United States Shipping 
Board that no American citizen may char- 
ter a tramp steamer at more than 45s per 
dead weight ton per month, is largely re- 
sponsible. It is understood that the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain have agreed 
on this maximum rate, and that other na- 
tions are practically forced to accept it, 
since on this coast the United States and 
Great Britain control the fuel supplies. 

Japan, on the other hand, has her own 
fuel supplies and is, therefore, not com- 
pelled to accept the charter rates fixed 
by the United States Shipping Board, and 
Japanese owners are asking as high as 70 
to 75s per dead weight ton per month. 
Since American charterers are debarred 
from chartering at these rates, the. Jap- 
— are free to charter among them- 
selves, 

Japanese steamers now control between 
70 and 80 per cent of transpacific com- 
merce, and with American, British, and 
many Norwegian vessels diverted to the 
\tlantic, they are likely in the near future 
to control 95 per cent of this trade. 


Japan is understood to have on the 


ways 332,584 tons of steel vessels of over 
3,000 tons each. According to Mr. Hill 
these vessels have been, or will be, dis- 
posed of as follows: 


. Tonnage 
Sold to Great Britain +++ 148,606 
Sold to PraQeé. sc cwawcsesserev< 23,229 





Sold to I[talp i assiseeeebnehs ones eG 5,600 
I or service between Japan, United 

States, Russia and British terri- 
_ tories ..ccscieen epemebates caylee sa 61,259 
For service between British territories 16,700 
Not fixed 87,191 
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Flour prices advanced 10@20c bbl this 
week, due to the fact that mills have cur- 
tailed their production materially, while 
expenses have increased. New business 
is being refused by both millers and deal- 
ers, while sales to regular customers are 
being restricted and curtailed to the 
smallest possible quantities. The car sit- 
uation remains critical. 

Demand for flour increases daily, but 
pes gee are diminishing and very few 
sales are made. Many mills are sold up 
for 30 days on wheat, and are grinding 
rye and barley to satisfy their trade, but 
offerings of these flours are also inade- 
quate. All substitutes are in urgent de- 
mand, but offerings are very small, due 
partly to the transportation situation. 

Southern buyers are clamoring for 
flour, but mills are turning down orders 
and only a few. transactions were report- 
ed of small lots in mixed cars to estab- 
lished trade. Country mills reported re- 
ceipts of very little wheat, as the roads 
are very poor. 

Flour, locally, is still in heavy demand, 
as stocks are practically exhausted. The 
market was firmer, while offerings were 
insufficient. Bakers are experiencing 
great difficulty in securing their require- 
ments of substitutes to mix with white 
flour, and only a very limited business was 
done. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 95 per 
cent, $10.50@10.85; 100 per cent, $10.45 
@10.85; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.35@8.75, 
—jute. Soft winter 95 per cent, $10.40@ 
11; 100 i cent, $10.25@10.75; 5 per cent 
low-grade, $8.50@8.75,—jute or cotton. 
Spring wheat 95 per cent, $10.40@10.95; 
5 per cent low-grade, ee, hae 

illfeed scarce, on account of the light 
operations of the mills. Demand for feed 
in mixed cars with flour is heavy. Very 
few sales were reported, and there were 
no track offerings. Wheat feed, seem- 
ingly, is not obtainable. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Crop conditions are regarded as very 
satisfacto: throughout Missouri and 
southern ‘Illinois. he wheat was cov- 
ered with snow during the extremely cold 
weather, but warm weather the last ‘four 
days and some rain has melted nearly all 
snow, and the plant is now too much ex- 
posed, should we have a severe frost. The 
thaw revealed that the condition of the 
plant could not be improved upon, and 
it has a good supply of moisture. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Still covered with snow...Wheat stili un- 
der snow, but snow is fast disappearing. 
...-Looking fine since snow is gone... 
Snow melting; cannot judge actual condi- 
tion as yet...Still under snow...Under 
snow; think it is all right. ..Splendid con- 
dition...Thaw discloses condition, 
but plant in danger should we have a sud- 
den cold wave. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill,) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas, Tiedemann Mig. Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Feb. 9 was 28,240, rep- 
resenting 56 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 31,050, or 62 per cent, last 
week, 38,940, or 77 per cent, a year ago, 
and 70 per cent in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of Vaick ts sold 
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from St. Louis, made 47,300, representing 
61 per cent, compared with 46,500, or 
60 per cent, last week, 56,200, or 73 rg 
cent, a year ago, and 68 per cent in 1916. 


MAXIMUM PROFITS SUGGESTED 


The following bulletin was received this 
week by all mills of the Missouri Division: 

“The Food Administration announces 
that, in its opinion, the maximum 
profit for wholesalers in flour should not 
exceed 50@75c per bbl, and the profit 
exacted by retail dealers for flour in orig- 
inal mill packages should not exceed 80c 
@$1.20 re bbl, depending upon the char- 
acter of the service performed. Where 
retailers sell flour in amounts less than 
the original mill package, the profit should 
not exceed Ic per lb. Any profits in ex- 
cess of these, or in excess of that obtained 
in pre-war times, will be considered cause 
for investigation by the Food Adminis- 
tration, and each case will be judged upon 
its merits. 

“In reference to the use of substitutes 
for wheat flour, rye flour is not to be con- 
sidered a substitute in any instance. Rye 
must be regarded in exactly the same posi- 
tion as wheat, and in no way may be con- 
sidered as a substitute, and does not re- 
quire the purchase of other substitutes.” 

Mills of this Division were also in- 
formed this week that they were —— 
by the Food Administration to furnish 30 
per cent of their output for export to our 
associates in the war during March, and 
that the Food Administration will re- 
quire, for shipment in March to the army 
and navy, 20,000 bbls of flour from this 
division, to come out of the 30 per cent 
of their output, and mills that can manu- 
facture a 95 per cent straight all hard 
wheat or a blend of 65 per cent hard and 
35 — cent soft wheat will be required to 
- reservations to supply this requisi- 

on. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 9.—With no 
offers from mills, flour stocks still are 
low, and substitutes are scarcer than the 
wheat flour. The bakers expect to meet 
flour merchants and mill men here soon 
for the purpose of devising ways to con- 
serve the wheat supply and, if possible, at 
the same time to obtain substitutes. 

One baker is in favor of asking the 
Food Administrator to consider a bread- 
less day, say Wednesday or Sunday, and 
to reduce substitutes in the baking of 
bread to 10 or even 5 per cent; to keep it 
up into the next crop and throughout the 
duration of the war, and even many 
months after, if necessary. This, with a 
breadless day, would be a means of con- 
servation, besides giving a rest to men, 
animals, machinery, and a saving of power. 

Another baker claims too large a per- 
centage of substitutes such as corn flour, 
barley, etc., would in this climate, espe- 
cially in June, July and August, sour on 
the bench, and the result would be in- 
jurious to the consumer’s health. 

Many concerns were out of the market 
for barley flour, corn flour, rolled oats, 
cream meal, etc. At this writing there are 
no substitutes for sale, and mills that have 
booked orders are endeavoring to get 
released from their contracts. 

Board of Trade eg gu hard spring, 
Minnesota and Dakota 95 per cent flour, 
$10.50@11; hard wheat, Kansas, $10.50@ 
10.90; soft winter wheat, $10.90@11.40,— 
98-lb cottons. Bran, on track, $2.30 per 
100 lbs, tagged. Oats, bulk on track: No. 
2 white, 90c bu; No. 3 white, 891,c; No. 2 
mixed, 87c. Corn products: corn meal, 
$8.90 bbl; cream meal, $9.95. 

Georct L. Ferry. 





A telegram from the American consul- 
general at Mexico City to Washin 
stated that exemption from duty till June 
30, 1918, has been extended for grain, 
flour, rice and other articles. - 
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AUNT JEMIMA TO EXPAND 


St. Joseph Company Announces Plans for 
Great Increase in Both Flour and Cereal 
Milling Capacity—Capital Increased 
to $2,000,000 

Kansas Crry, Feb. 9.—Following the 
annual meeting of stockholders and direc- 
tors of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., Robert -‘R. Clark, president 
of the company, this week announced the 
completion of plans for important ex- 
pansion in the company’s plants and 
facilities at St. Joseph. The plans now 
fully formulated are those tentatively 
made when the Aunt Jemima company 
purchased the Buell property, formerly 
the site of a woolen mill, at St. Joseph, 
several months ago. 

Since that time, the site initially pur- 
chased has been enlarged, through the 
purchase of an adjoining 5 acres, to a 
total of 20 acres. All of this is to be 
occupied by the concern’s new plants and 
supplementary handling, loading and stor- 
age facilities. About a mile and a half of 
trackage will be built within the boun- 
daries of the site, establishing connection 
with all buildings and physical connection 
with every line of railway entering St. 
Joseph. The internal trackage system 
will require a special switch engine, com- 
pany owned, to handle the traffic, which, 
with return to normal times, will amount 
to 50 to 60 cars a day in and out. 

Several months ago, the company began 
the erection of its first milling unit at the 
new site, a corn mill of 2,500 bbls daily 
capacity. In spite of serious transporta- 
tion delays in getting equipment, work 
on this unit has progressed well and it is 
now believed that the plant will be com- 
pleted for operation within 30 days. At 
the-same time, a considerable part of the 
“Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour” factory 
has been transferred to the new location. 
These units are at present to be steam 
driven from a Corliss engine and a new 
500 h-p tubular boiler now being installed. 
At the same time, motors are to be in- 
stalled for use with central station current. 

Other work now under way and nearing 
completion comprises concrete corn stor- 
age tanks of 60,000 bus capacity for mill 
mixing. The reserve corn supply is car- 
ried in the Burlington elevator. 


NEW FLOUR MILL 


Plans for the new flour mill are not 
so far advanced, and will be held in par- 
tial suspense until the southwestern wheat 
crop prospect is more fully developed. It 
is proposed, however, to begin work this 
spring on the construction of a building 
to house a 4,000-bbl flour mill and to in- 
stall one 2,000-bbl unit immediately, the 
time of installation of the second unit be- 
ing dependent to a degree upon crop and 
food control development. 

The flour mill building will be located 
with provision for the addition of a fur- 
ther 4,000-bb] unit at a later date. Coin- 
cident with the building of the first flour 
mill unit will be the construction of grain 
storage tanks of 750,000 bus capacity. To 
these, further units are to be added as the 
additional milling units are built. 


GROUNDS TREATMENT A FEATURE 


The extent of the site available for the 
new plants makes possible a maximum 
development: of landscape treatment of 
the surroundings. This has been kept in 
mind in locating the buildings and laying 
the trackage. A number of fine trees on 
the site are regarded as of prime value in 
the beautification of the surroundings. 


COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 


As a necessity to caring for the rapidly 
developed business of the Aunt Jemima 
Co. and for new construction, the direc- 
tors at the recent meeting voted an in- 
crease of capital from $500,000 to $2,000,- 
000, the new issues being taken care of 
within the organization. 

Officers of the company are: Robert R. 
Clark, president; Graham G. Lacy, vice- 
president; William M. Clark, secretary; 
J. W. Craver, treasurer; Milton Tootle, 
Jr., John J. Tootle, Graham G. Lacy, 
Robert R. Clark, J. W. Craver and Wil- 
liam M. Clark, directors. 








Under conditions prevailing in Argen- 
tina, a careful computation shows that the 
present average cost to a tenant farmer 
to produce a bushel of wheat is $1.24, com- 
pared with a cost of 80c under such con- 
ditions as prevailed before the war. 3 
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Warmer weather recently has been wel- 
comed, as it will help the roads to clear 
up some of the congested freight. There 
is a great amount of flour in transit. The 
fact that virtually all of it is sold for 
consumption does not detract from its im- 
portance. Milis have not done much fresh 
business recently, so that the amount of 
flour to come forward, aside from that in 
transit, is comparatively small. 

A feeling is current here that in the 
spring, when really mild weather comes 
to stay, and the railroad congestion is 
relieved, farmers will sell more of their 
wheat, mills will have to furnish less to 
the government, and the amount avail- 
able for the ordinary consumptive trade 
will be larger. There is no disposition to 
minimize the scarcity of supplies, how- 
ever, or the necessity for adhering to the 
principles of economy in the use of wheat 
flour. 


MORE REGULATION OF PROFITS 


Local interests were attentive to the 
reports credited to the United States 
Food Administration officers, in which it 
was again brought out that the maximum 
profit for wholesalers in flour should not 
exceed 50@75c bbl, while that to the re- 
tail dealers should not exceed the average 
of 80c@$1.20, depending on the condi- 
tions; where the retailer sells in amounts 
less than the original mill packages, the 
gross profit is not expected to exceed Ic 

rlb. It is said that any profits in excess 
of these will be considered cause for in- 
vestigation. 


BIG DEMAND FOR SUBSTITUTES 


The situation in New York if changed 
at all over last week is worse if anything. 
Mills are offering very little flour, and 
traffic conditions are such as to prevent 
the arrival of much of that shipped out 
during the last 30 days. The business of 
most of the mill representatives is prac- 
tically at a standstill, and there does not 
seem to be much relief in sight. 

The trade has turned to handling the 
various substitutes for wheat flour, but 
these are becoming scarce and continu- 
ally dearer. All of them are actually 
higher in price than wheat flours, and 
apparently there is nothing to prevent 
further advances. , 

Corn flour, for example, is $11.50@12 
bbl, jute. Corn meal ranges $9.50@10.50, 
jute, according to quality, though the 
Wheat Export Co., a very large buyer of 
this product, will not bid more than $9@ 
9.05 for it. 

Rice flour seems to have the call, as 
many bakers are now using it, and its 
price ranges around $7.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Barley flour is still in strong demand 
at $11.30@12 per bbl, jute. 


BARGE CANAL TO OPEN MAY 15 


The state Barge Canal will be thrown 
open to public traffic on May 15, is the 
announcement made by State Engineer 
Frank M. Williams. e estimates that 
it will be capable of carrying 10,000,000 
tons of freight during the season, and 
that when the season opens there will be 
12 feet of water for the entire length of 
the Champlain Canal. With regard to the 
Erie Canal, he said: 

“The canal in the vicinity of Rochester 
now presents the vital point at which will 
be determined whether or not the through 
line can be opened. This work consists 
principally of the construction of a dam 
across the Genesee River, heavy excava- 
tion between this point and east of South 
Park, together with the building of a 
concrete guard lock, and the coy 
of a trough across Irondequoit Valley, 


with some excavation between this point 
and Fairport. 

“All of the contractors engaged on the 
work mentioned above have made care- 
fully prepared statements showing the 
rate of progress with which they will carry 
on their contracts between now and the 
middle of May. If this rate is maintained, 
there will be no question as to the open- 
ing of the canal on May 15 for barge 
canal traffic from Buffalo to Troy.” 


TRAINLOAD OF FLOUR FOR ALLIES - 

What is probably the first solid train- 
load of food for the allies to arrive at New 
York harbor came over the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad last week, made up of 40 cars of 
flour from the West. 

The train was not “yarded” during its 
entire run, and the only stops were to 
change engines and crews. All told, only 
five stops were made for this purpose. 
Although officials of the Lehigh Valley 
would not give out the exact running time 
of the train, it was figured that it was 
about 40 hours, 

The road crew took the train directly 
through the yards and out onto the pier 
at Constable Hook alongside the waiting 
ship. The flour will be loaded directly 
from the cars into the hold of the vessel. 


NOTES 

O. J. Houghton, vice-president of 
Mead, Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind., 
and J. Lynch, sales-manager of the 
Weber-Freeman Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, were in New York last week. 

J. Blaustein & Co., Inc., commission 
merchants of New York, have secured the 
services of O. J. De Vellier to take charge 
of their cereal departments. Mr. De Vel- 
lier was for many years connected with 
the Quaker Oats Co. in the capacity of 
salesman in the wholesale grocery trade. 

Federal food officials last week seized 
900 bbls of flour which they found stored 
in a warehouse in Bayonne, N. J., belong- 
ing to Samuel Bridzinik, a baker. e 
had bought this flour recently and sent 
the whole lot to the warehouse. The 
transaction came to the attention of the 
local administrator, and it was decided 
that 300 bbls was a reasonable quantity 
for the baker to have on hand, consider- 
ing the size of his business, and hence the 
seizure. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Feb. 9.—Flour was 
practically at a standstill, owing to light 
offerings and the restriction of reselling 
between wholesale trade by the govern- 
ment. Stocks, if anything, were smaller 
than ever, though it is thought by some 
in the business that flour is being exten- 
sively hoarded. 

Prices, while generally nominal and 
steady with wheat, were in instances wild 
and unreliable, emanating apparently 
from sources ignorant of the requirements 
of the law or the penalty attaching to any 
infraction thereof. 

Low-grade, winter and spring, was 
‘searce and high, though it was difficult to 
determine whether it was because it was 
all going into rye flour or ginger snaps. 
The best seller, as usual, was near-by 
straight, which was wanted in almost un- 
limited quantities by both domestic and 
export buyers. The great handicap to the 
whole business is poor transportation, and 
the railroads now tell us that it is lack of 
locomotives and not cars that is respon- 
sible. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 95 
per cent patents, $10.70@10.80; 100 per 
cent straights, $10.50@10.60,—98-lb cot- 
tons, 5c more in 140-Ib jutes and 25c more 
in wood. 

Soft winters were, nominally: 95 per 
cent patents, $10.60@10.70; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.35@10.45,—98-Ib cottons, 5c 
= in 140-lb jutes and 25¢c more in 
wood. 


Hard winters, nominally: 95 per cent 
patents, $10.70@10.80; 100 per cent 
straights, $10.50@10.60,—98-lb cottons, 5c 
more in 140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood. 

The foregoing quotations refer to mill 
shipment; flour on spot or near at hand, 
25@75c bbl higher, as to grade. 

Flour substitutes were well cleaned up, 
but were nominally quoted to the whole- 
sale trade, in sacks, as follows: barley 
flour, $11@11.50 bbl; rice flour, 7144,@8c 
lb; corn meal $4.50@4.75, and corn flour 
$5.50@5.75, per 100 lbs. 

City mills found demand excellent and, 
with better weather and transportation 
conditions, they ran practically to capac- 


' ity and made no change in prices of either 


flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 39,637 

bbls; destined for export, 35,248. 
18 THE MILLENNIUM COMING? 

The other day a very unusual sale of 
flour was made in this market by a near- 
by miller to an exporter, comprising a 
round lot of fine 100 per cent soft winter 
straight at $9.85, bulk, for immediate 
shipment; unusual because the price was 
set by the buyer at the request of the 
seller; also unusual because a few days 
after the sale was consummated the miller 
returned to the city, reopened the deal 
and voluntarily and materially reduced 
the price which had previously been agreed 
upon. 

The exporter protested, but the miller 
was obdurate and insistent, the latter 
finally winning out and sayy. his way, 
and when last seen miller and exporter 
were exchanging courtesies by bowing and 
scraping to one another after the order 
of Gaston and Alphonse. This is no fairy 
tale, but a fact, and one which should have 
a good moral effect on those who have thus 
far been unable to put patriotism above 
profits. 

NOTES 

Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
48; number now in port, 76. 

John V. Nicodemus, of the Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville, Md., was here 
Friday. 

A. S. Saltpeter, of the D. & C. Co, 
Inc., self-rising flour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was here Thursday. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
682,787 bus—98,744 wheat, 154,405 corn, 
321,283 oats and 118,355 rye. 

Two Spanish steamers in port, both 
loaded with cargoes for Switzerland, have 
been ordered held by the government. 

Allan M. Clement, of Clement, Curtis & 
Co., grain, Chicago, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Dutch ships in American ports will 
go to Argentina, some to load corn for 
Belgian relief and some to bring wheat 
to the United States. 

The Baltimore Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of 
the Fleischmann Co., will remodel the in- 
terior of its plant at Central Avenue and 
Bank Street, at a cost of $15,000. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to Feb. 9, 1918, 37,028 bus; 
year ago, 219,968. Range of prices this 
week, $1.90@2.05; last year, $1.08@1.12%. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to Feb. 9, 1918, 1,393,581 bus; 
same time last year, 1,359,259. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.15; last year, $1.30 
@1.85. 

Fire destroyed the P. W. Rudisill flour 
and grist mill at York Road Station, Pa., 
and its contents, including considerable 
flour, grain and feed, Feb, 8. Estimated 
loss, partly covered by insurance, $7,000. 

The local food administrator thinks the 
order restricting the bread ration to 2 ozs 
and substitutes to 4 ozs applies to hotels, 
dining-cars and restaurants, where the 
waste is greatest, and not to lunchrooms 
or private families. 

The United Railways & Electric Co. of 
Baltimore has opened a food depot to 
provide its thousands of employees with 
supplies at first cost. The venture is 
already saving its patrons 25 to 30 per 
cent on their purchases. 

It is said public hearings may be given 


several Btu who are rted to have 
made false returns to the Maryland food 
administrator. 


It is claimed the returns 
showed that the aforesaid had 
more cereals and less flour on hand than 
proved to be the case. 


Traffic Bulletin, Feb. 8: “Embargo No. 
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91 laid by Pennsylvania Railroad on 
freight destined to and via its rails is 
modified to permit the acceptance of 
wheat and rye under the heading of food- 
stuffs for human consumption. In other 
words, wheat and rye do not require per- 
mits.” 

The Monkton (Md.) Roller Mills, Inc., 
with $200,000 capital stock, for milling, 
grinding and manufacturing flour from 
wheat, rye and other cereals, has been in- 
corporated by Joseph, Otis E. and Hor- 
tense McCoy. The office of the concern 
is at Mount Washington, Md., and a new 
mill is expected to be in operation within 
a year. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., Scott 
F. Evans, manager, is advertising in the 
local papers a recipe for Victory bread 
made. from Betterkorn Meal and flour; 
also that it will mail to all sending name 
and address a free copy of its new edition 
Betterkorn Cook Book, containing all 
wheat-saving recipes for preparing foods 
by use of Betterkorn Meal, ) ae Ie and 
Grits. 

- The Danish steamer Emmanuel, which 
reached here about a year ago, loaded 
grain for Europe, later discharged cargo 
and then changed hands and name, has 
cleared from this port as the Roland, for 
Rotterdam, with a cargo for the Belgian 
Relief Fund. The Swedish steamer As- 
log, which also arrived in February, 1917, 
is still here loaded with her original cargo 
of agricultural implements, awaiting or- 
ders to sail. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puaperenia, Pa., Feb. 9.—The local 
flour market remains practically un- 
changed during the week. There was some 
increase in receipts for the home trade, 
but available supplies were quickly ab- 
sorbed and were not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of jobbers and bakers, some 
of whom would be willing to pay a pre- 
mium over quotations in order to get im- 
mediate supplies. 

The mills are offering very sparingly to 
arrive, in fact some of them are making 
no attempt to place new business. There 
is not much change in traffic conditions, 
which continue bad, in spite of reports 
from the railroads that they are gradually 
improving. Corn goods and other substi- 
tutes for wheat flour are wanted, but busi- 
ness is restricted by light offerings. 


TO AID FARMERS IN SELLING WHEAT 
According to a press dispatch from 
Harrisburg, arrangements have been 
made whereby farmers anxious to sell 
their wheat and unable to dispose of it in 
their own home districts because mills 
have bought their limit and commission 
houses cannot handle it, may be put in 
touch with federal authorities. 

The plan is to have farmers wishing to 
sell notify Secretary Charles E. Patton, 
at the o of the department in the 
capitol, who will make lists until carload 
lots are in sight, and then communicate 
with H. D. Irwin, of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation at Philadelphia. 

se yp of dozens of farmers desiring 
to sell grain and unable to find buyers 
have been coming here, and federal au- 
thorities have been asked to help. Mr. 
Irwin will be given information on car 
supply, and will arrange the sales through 
the government. Mr. Irwin in his state- 
ment says: 

“The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration stands ready to either buy wheat 
or to act as the selling agent or to see that 
buyers are in the market at any point cars 
can be loaded. If local millers or dealers 
will not purchase, I will, upon receipt of 
the name of such miller or dealer, or the 
name of the loading point affected,. ar- 
range at once either to have a local dealer 
buy it or to put some one there who will 
buy it, and I will furnish instructions as 
to how and where to sell it. 

“TI will give all interested the correct 
— and regulations imposed upon this 

usiness, and in every way make it utterly 
impossible for such a condition as is inti- 
mated to exist in this state.” 
NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,135,040 
bus, against 3,551,053 during the same 
time last year. 

Walter F,. Hagar has been elected chair- 
man and J. S. W. Holton vice-chairman 
of the joint executive committee on im- 
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provement of the harbor of Philadelphia 
and the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. 

L. F. Miller & Sons, grain and feed 
dealers, have filed a complaint with the 
Public Service Commission against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Key- 
stone Elevator & Warehouse Co., to re- 
strain them from eliminating their ware- 
house as a delivery point for hay and 
straw. 

William J. Love, local manager of the 
shipping firm of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., has been appointed a member of the 
United States Shipping Board. J. W. 
Binning, now in charge of Furness, Withy 
& Co.’s interests at Montreal, will tempo- 
rarily fill the vacant position. Mr. Love 
was connected with the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line before going with Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. 

President Louis G. Graff, of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, appointed the follow- 
ing committees to serve for the ensuing 
year: Grain—George N. Warner, Horace 
Kolb, James L. King, Arthur C. Harvey, 
Levis G. West, Morris F. Miller, Walter 
K. Woolman. Flour—Hubert J. Horan, 
J. C. Hopkins, Charles H. Stone, George 
Seibert, Sydney D. Conwell. Seeds— 
Clarence A. Neal, John W. Koch, Charles 
G. Alexander, G. Wilbur Taylor, James 
Sharpless, W. I. Brocklehurst. Informa- 
tion and Statistics—Winfield S. Wood- 
ward, Samuel L. McKnight, Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Samuel S. Daniels, George K. 
Craig, Thomas Ruggie, William P. 
Brazer, Jr. SamueEt S. Dantets. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—Flour substi- 
tutes of all kinds have had the place of 
prominence eg. the past week. A 
brisk and active demand has prevailed. 
A heavy volume of business is reported 
in all New England. At the same time, 
actual deliveries have been small and most 
millers’ agents have had little more than 
samples to show the trade. White corn 
flour has been in demand, with good sales 
reported, but most of them for delivery 
the last half of February or during March. 

Early in the week there were sales re- 
ported of 3,500 bbls barley flour at $11.10 
@11.30, in sacks, but at the close, values 
were sharply advanced on account of the 
higher price of the grain and sales were 
made for 30 days’ delivery at $11.90@ 
12.25 in sacks. 

White corn flour sold at $6@6.20 per 
100 lbs, in sacks. Granulated corn meal, 
in sacks, was in good demand, with sales 
of several cars at $5@5.10 per 100 lbs, 
shipment the first half of March. Rye 
flour is scarce and held at high prices. 
Patents, in sacks, sold at $12@12.50 bbl, 
with straight at $11.50@11.90. Very little 
graham flour was offered, and prices are 
nominal, 

Some rice flour is on the way from the 
Pacific Coast, and is due here shortly. 
This was bought at $6.75@7 per 100 lbs, 
and will probably be placed on the local 
market at $7.50@8. 

Some millers’ agents have had samples 
of bread made from a 20 per cent mixture 
of corn meal with wheat flour. The loaf 
looked well and tasted the same, but was 
found to crumble upon attempting to cut 
into slices. Barley bread, made with the 
same percentage of barley flour, showed 
up better. Oatmeal bread, with 20@50 
per cent of the substitute, seemed to give 
good satisfaction. 

Some business was done by resellers of 
wheat flour during the week. Arrivals the 
last few days have been fairly good. Some 
receivers were unable to dispose of their 
arrivals, and brokers did a nice business 
in reselling these lots. 

For shipment, most millers’ agents state 
that it is almost impossible to get any- 
thing from the mills, the best they can do 
being to have the mills take the orders 
and trust to getting shipment within the 
30-day limit. The new 70 per cent regu- 
lation has added another element of doubt 
to a situation at present about as unsat- 
isfactory as it is possible to imagine. 

The difficulty in getting shipments for- 
warded, on account of weather embargoes, 
is more pronounced than ever. The coal 
situation in New England is the worst 
within the memory of the oldest inhab- 
itant. Many of the factories have been 
forced to close down on account of no 
fuel, while most of the office buildings in 
Boston and other cities are open only a 
portion of the day, with restricted heat 
and elevator service. 

Today, Feb. 9, there were less than 
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30,000 tons of coal of all kinds in the city, 
less than two days’ supply, while there 
was little prospect of any immediate re- 
lief, on account of the heavy ice reported 
along the coast. The situation is very 
serious. 


FLOUR STOCKS INCREASING 


The stock of flour in Boston Feb. 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
showed an increase of more than 15,000 
bbls over the previous month in the 
amount held for local use. According to 
the statement issued, on Feb. 1 there were 
in the hands of jobbers, distributors and 
in public warehouse, 33,774 bbls for home 
consumption, compared with 18,531 Jan, 
1, and 45,396 a year ago. There were also 
in store for export account some 9,100 
bbls. It is expected that the port of Bos- 
ton will be one of the ports of embarka- 
tion for foodstuffs for the government 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and supplies for 
export are expected to increase here. 


NOTES 

Henry B. Endicott, state food admin- 
istrator, will enforce the 50-50 ruling re- 
garding white and dark flours, beginning 
Feb. 11. The order has been sent through 
the state, and every retailer has been 
notified. 

Z. C. Buchanan, Boston manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. an- 
nounces the removal of the Boston offices 
of the company from the Board of Trade 
Building to more commodious quarters in 
the new Fidelity Trust Co. Building, State 
Street. 

James T. Knowles, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Boston flour trade, has been 
elected by the directors of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce to serve on the 
grain board’s committee on flour for the 
term ending in May, 1920. Mr. Knowles 
succeeds Albert L. Ireland, who died a 
few weeks ago. 

Wherever shippers have paid higher de- 
murrage charges than those which were 
in effect prior to Jan. 21, the railroads 
will refund upon receipt of claim. This 
refunding will be done as a result of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s hav- 
ing rejected the tariffs which eliminated 
the average agreement and the bunching 
rule, and provided for demurrage charges 


of $3@10 per day. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 9.—The flour situ- 
ation here is possibly a little more compli- 
cated and further from solution than at 
any time during the past three months. 
There is less flour offered, with no pros- 
pects of supplies increasing and a more 
urgent demand. In some instances it is 
not price, but flour, that the buyer wants, 
and it would be easy to exceed quotations 
for quick shipment of either round or 
small lots. 

Hoarding continues, and when the 
housewife wants a certain brand she can’t 
get it creates a howl. This keeps the 
retailer hounding the miller for delivery. 
The general opinion among the old 
millers is that the small buyer is well 
stocked up for the next three months with 
wheat flour. There are not enough sub- 
stitutes offered in Buffalo to supply even 
the ordinary demand, without forcing 
buyers to accept them with flour. 

More mills are going into the barley 
grinding business the next two weeks, and 
apparently they have bought enough of 
that cereal to give them a good start. A 
few weeks ago barley flour was a drug; 
now it is selling at 70c over the best wheat 
flour. 

Offerings of rye flour were cleaned up, 

and in small packages to the retail trade 
would now bring $12.25 per bbl. Some 
graham flour was offered with white flour, 
and all taken quickly. There are no corn 
or oat flours on the market. 
“ Millfeeds are scarcer than flour, none 
for sale by the mills, even after 30 days, 
and the country is bare of stocks. Prices 
remain unchanged, but there would be no 
difficulty in getting $6@8 over quotations 
if country dealers would offer it at that 
price. Barley screenings are salable at 
the same price as bran, and rye middlings 
at $43 per ton, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed higher and 
strong. Expected receipts of corn did not 
arrive, and the mills paid considerably 
higher prices. The demand was good this 
week. eke feed in light supply, and 
the few sales made were at quotations for 


yellow or white. Gluten feed not offer- 
ing. Cottonseed meal scarce and stronger. 
Oil meal in fair supply and easier, every- 
body being afraid of that held stock of 
Dutch meal. 

Rolled oats higher, and the mills are 
unable to supply the demand. Oat hulls 
higher, reground, sacked, being held at 
$27, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour in good demand at 
$7.50 per 100 lbs in small paper bags. The 
last sale of buckwheat was at $3.80 per 100 
lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
this week was 156,800 bbls, representing 
94 per cent of capacity, compared with 
155,600, or 93 per cent, last week, 96,900, 
or 58 per cent, a year ago, 112,200, or 67 
per cent, in 1916, 134,100, or 98 per cent, 
in 1915, 110,250, or 80 per cent, in 1914, 
and 90,700, or 66 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Stocks of barley here are 625,000 bus; 
last year, 1,085,000. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 6,000,000 
bus, compared with 15,300,000 a year ago. 

Heavy shipments of wheat were made 
this week to millers throughout the state. 

The Kellogg Products Co. has placed a 
margarine, called Kingnut, on the market. 
Spencer Kellogg, the linseed oil manufac- 
turer, is at the head of the concern. 

Millers are taking the best barley, and 
maltsters are now buying oats. About 42 
years ago, when barley was selling at $2.40 
@2.65 per bu, maltsters used both oats 
and rye. 

The Curtiss Grain Corporation has 
taken offices 225-227 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. It will operate the Cur- 
tiss elevator, and do a general grain and 
feed business. 


Charles M. Kennedy, well known among 
the grain and milling trade through his 
connection with the firm of*Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., wheat merchants of Buffalo, 
has been sent overseas on special detail, 
as second lieutenant of the engineers 
corps. 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & Co., 
has been appointed by the United States 
Food Administration, Division for Co- 
ordination of Purchases, to act in con- 
junction with the Milling Division chair- 
man on purchases of flour made by the 
quartermaster-general of the army in this 
division. 

E. Bancasser. 





Cuba Plans Raising Wheat 

Cubans, seeing a coming necessity of 
supplying themselves with more food- 
stuffs, are preparing to raise wheat. A 
correspondent of the New York Times 
writes from Havana that the Cubans find 
Egyptian wheat can be grown on the 
island with as much ease as anywhere, and 
that from it can be milled a flour which, 
while it is not so white as that made from 
the northern variety, is fully as nutritious 
and almost as palatable. The government 
is therefore distributing Egyptian wheat 
for seed, and giving the farmers every en- 
couragement in the growing of it. . 

The banks are reauzing the importance 
of Cuba growing everything that she needs 
in the way of food, and one of the most 
prominent financial institutions on the 
island has called a meeting of planters and, 
after consultation with government offi- 
cials, is preparing to finance a great agri- 
cultural enterprise, nation-wide in extent, 
that will go far toward solving this coun- 
try’s food problem and thereby rendering 
it possible for the United States to in- 
crease the supplies needed for the Euro- 
pean allies. 





Exports for Week Ending Feb. 2, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York..1,064,000 10,000 156,000 1,269,000 
Basten ...s FO,OOO ~ ncece evsse cdecve 


Pees. TUONO. weccts scare BROCO  scvses 





Tots., wk.1,134,000 
Prev. week.1,001,000 


10,000 193,000 1,269,000 
16,000 188,000 469,000 





U. K’gdom.. 869,000 10,000 107,000 ...... 
Continent .. 265,000 ..... 86,000 ...... 
Totals ...1,134,000 10,000 193,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
Julyito Same time 


Feb, 2,1918 last year 

WMG OU ee ewe 46,630,000 173,301,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 3,752,000. 8,862,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 63,516,000 213,179,000 
COPM, DUB .ciciccsece 8,124,000 28,095,000 
WOR, DOM wcccccdoues 56,272,000 69,348,000 
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ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 9.—The output 
of flour for Rochester mills this week was 
11,700 bbls, of which 8,700 were spring 
wheat, 500 rye and 700 winter wheat. This 
represented 58 per cent of capacity, 
against 56 per cent last week. 

Wheat shipments from the West have 
improved. Some embargoes have been 
raised, including that to the New England 
territory, and movements of flour are less 
restricted. 

In general the same conditions apply 
to the flour and feed trade here as ce 
for several weeks. Some mills are not 
grinding more than one-fourth capacity, 
while demand is such that capacity out- 
put could be oversold. Much of the flour 
ground here is not moved beyond local 
territory. Some mills have neither bran 
nor middlings to fill outside orders. 

Several Boston buyers were here the 
last few days, but they were not able to 
buy much flour. They said they were in 
the market for substitutes also, but did 
not succeed in picking up any. 

Many water-power mills in the outly- 
ing district have been forced to shut down 
this week on account of the streams being 
frozen. Several that depend on natural 
gas for fuel were held up when the ex- 
treme cold reduced the pressure. 

Rye flour is in strong demand and 
higher. The output is restricted, on ac- 
count of difficulty in getting the grain 
from farmers, due to the winter weather 
that has prevailed. Some shipments from 
the West are on the way, but not enough 
has been received to keep the mills run- 
ning. 

On account of restricted offerings and 
strong local demand, some of the quota- 
tions that follow are little more than nom- 
inal: spring patents, cotton ¥%’s, $11.15@ 
11.35; spring bran, in 100-lb sacks, $37 
ton; middlings, in 100-lb sacks, $46,—all 
basis Boston. Winter straights, graham 
flour, winter bran, winter middlings and 
corn meal sold only in the local market; 
rye feed $44 ton, spring bran $34, and 
spring middlings $86, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Rochester. 

NOTES 


F, E. Perkins, president of the Wm. S. 
Hills Co., Boston, stopped at Rochester 
yesterday on his way west. 

In order to relieve the flour shortage 
in all practicable ways, George D. B 
Bonbright, food administrator for Mon- 
roe County, is urging the greater use of 
potatoes, 

The milling interests of Rochester 
adopted resolutions of regret on the death 
of Michael J. Ryan, well known in west- 
ern New York milling circles, who died 
here on Jan. 30. 

A second attempt has been made to fire 
the big warehouse of the Rochester Cart- 
ing Co., Mount Hope Avenue. An oil- 
soaked broom to which a match had been 
touched was thrust through a window. 
Flour and other foodstuffs to the value 
of $250,000 were stored there. 

The Moseley & Motley Milling Co. 
recently purchased a 300 h-p motor for 
use in its flour mill. The mill is run by 
water when there is sufficient flow in the 
Genesee River. At other times, it is pro- 
posed to supplement with electricity fur- 
nished by the Rochester Railway & Light 
Co. 


With the purpose of stimulating grain 
production, schools for instruction in the 
use of farm tractors are being held at 
various points in this territory. Instruc- 
tion embraces everything in theory and 
practice. The schools are held under the 
general auspices of the New York State 
Conservation Commission. 

A resolution was presented to the board 
of supervisors of Monroe County, by two 
socialist members, recommending that the 
county purchasing agent buy only bread 
bearing union labels for use at county 
institutions. It was explained that bakers 
in two shops are on strike, and the reso- 
lution was for their protection. 

Many Rochester bakers are behind a 
plan to have millers reduce the propor- 
tion of wheat in flour 20 per cent and 
substitute corn or some other meal to that 
extent. This is advocated so that every 
one will receive the same grade flour, and 
prevent hoarding of white flour by those 
who are able to get it. A resolution 
favoring such a plan was adopted this 
week at the convention of the New York 
State Bakers’ Association, held in Syra- 
cuse. T. W. Kwaprr- 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the w 
ending Feb. 9 was 23,600, or 50 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,800, or 4914, 
per cent, last week, 25,800, or 54 per cent, 
a year ago, 28,700, or 60 per cent, two 
years ago, and 28,400, or 59 per cent, 
three years ago. 

Beyond the announcement of the rein- 
statement of the 1/16th bbl gw in 
12 and 12% lbs, effective Feb. 11, this 
week saw no change in the situation af- 
fecting milling. ‘The demand for flour 
and feed continues unchanged. A num- 
ber of millers met with Food Adminis- 
trator Croxton at Columbus; on Feb. 5, 
for a conference of feed prices. The con- 
ference resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to report and recommend some 
scale of prices. Sentiment seemed to in- 
dicate that a profit of $3@4 ton would 
not be excessive for retailing. 

The wide variation in feed prices since 
the fixing of the price of feed has caused 
much confusion ‘and some imputations 
that occasionally millers were not livin 
up to the regulations. It has been alleg 
that jobbers of feed were profiteering and 
taking advantage of the situation, inas- 
much as they had not been brought under 
the regulations. Where a local mill, for 
example, was only allowed to charge about 
$28 for bran, and outside bran shipped in 
was selling at $40, the difference and in- 
equality was too glaring and created dis- 
satisfaction. Of course, in cases, the high- 
priced feed may have represented old con- 
tracts. 

The weather moderated so much this 
week that it is hoped the railroad situation 
will show material improvement, and that 
embargoes may be lifted and much more 
nearly normal conditions prevail in a 
short time. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 84,600 bbls, 
for the week ending Feb. 9 made 42,088, 
or 50 per cent of capacity, compared with 
35,176, or 49 per cent, last week, by nine 
mills of 70,800 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National! Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. , 


INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


INDIANA MILLERS MEET 

The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association was held at the 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Feb. 5. 
The meeting was largely attended, and 
was presided over by the president, C. 

Lemon. - 

Major George H. Lewis, of Lawrence- 
burg, who was on the programme for an 
address on “Trade Acceptances,” was not 
able to be present. He was represented 
by B. R. MacElvain. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional: Federation, who was to speak on 
“General Problems Affecting the Milling 
Business,” was not able to be present. 

The principal discussion of meeting 


concerned regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration. In the absence of the chairman 
of the Central Milling Division, Mark N. 
Mennel, his place was taken by William 
Zang, of his office, who made an address 
and answered inquiries. Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, state food administrator, made an 
address and conferred with the millers in 
regard to recent regulations for the state. 

B. W. Dedrick, of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressed the meeting on 
the subject of “Dust Explosions in Mills.” 


CROP CONDITIONS 
Very much more moderate and thaw- 
ing weather prevailed since the middle of 
the week. Snow has been melting rapidly. 
While this emphasizes the danger from 
floods, it should help the railroad situa- 
tion away from flood districts. With such 
a heavy fall of snow as we have had this 
winter, the danger from floods is a very 
real one. A gradual melting of the snow, 
warm days followed by freezes to check 
the flow of water, would be best. Nothing 
very definite can be said about the condi- 
tion of the wheat. It-has been well pro- 
tected by snow for some time. 


NOTES 

The Toledo office and warehouse of the 
National Biscuit Co. suffered about $18,- 
000 by fire this week. 

Frank E. Hall, until recently of the 
home office of the Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Co., has been transferred to the Chicago 
office as assistant to the manager, C. M. 
Hopusch. 

E. N. Fairchild, president Cleveland 
Milling Co., A. M. Tousley, flour broker, 
and A. A. Lederer, of the Lederer Mill- 
ing Co., are members of the Federal Food 
Board for Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 





INDIANA 


InprANApouts, Inp., Feb. 9.—The flour 
situation in this state is even worse than 
a week ago, when conditions shifted to as 
unsatisfactory level as mills imagined 
would be reached. Such mills as are still 
operating are running barely half-time, 
and against this there is the most urgent 
domestic demand the milling industry has 
ever known. 

Stocks everywhere are the lowest on 
record, and while there is a general tend- 
ency to comply with all the new rulings 


coming from Washington, there has been . 


confusion in getting these measures into 
practice. There does not appear to be 
any flour available, but the hope is ex- 
pressed that the purchase of equal 
amounts of substitute will obviate a flour 
famine this spring or summer. 

Dealers this week were asked to sell 
flour in 12-lb packages, thus cutting in 
half the small bags which have been on 
sale for some time. This, mills declared, 
resulted in a loss of much flour which 
escaped every time a bag was slashed, but 
for most of the week this order obtained 
because the food administrator decided 
that pro-German interests were working 
against him. 

Letters threatening the administrator’s 
life appeared at his desk several times 
during the week. An investigation was 
made as to the supply of wheat in the city 
for one day, and it was found to be 35,000 
bus, instead of 200,000 in normal times. 

Several Indiana mills were “investi- 
gated” this week in regard to the rumor 
that they had shoved the price of corn 
meal from $4.40 to $5.50 per 100 Ibs. No 
report was made as to this probe, but it is 
apparent that the demand for meal has 
greatly increased since the order to buy 
cereals with flour became effective. The 
Indiana master bakers, in session here this 
week, passed resolutions urging that all 
flour tied up as a result of crippled 
transportation be seized and distributed 
among users. 


About 100 millers were in town for the 
midwinter convention, and there was a 
general feeling that mills should be per- 
mitted to care for a little more of the 
domestic demand than heretofore. From 
some of the delegates it was learned that 
in several sections of the state as much as 
10 or 15 per cent of the wheat crop has not 
yet left the farms. 

The market for millfeed has remained 
a runaway affair as far as demand is con- 
cerned, but it is rapidly becoming similar 
to the flour market, for the amount pro- 
duced by the shut-down condition of the 
mills is far below requirements. The 
effort to direct most of the feed to the 
dairy business continues. 


NOTES 


Indianapolis flour production this week, 
2,417 bbls. 

.The Chalmers (Ind.) Grain Co. has 
been organized, with $20,000 capital. 

The Acme-Evans Co., of Indianapolis, 
has incréased its stock to $510,000, an issue 
of $160,000 preferred stock being an- 
nounced this week. 

New members received into the millers’ 
association this week were: Ernest W. 
Boldt, Waynetown; Earl Haun, Burling- 
ton; John H. Wright, Clinton; J. W. 
Hubbard, Monrovia. 

Milling headquarters this week received 
word that mills in some sections were sell- 
ing flour without substitutes, and a last 
note of warning was given these concerns. 
Notices also were sent out regarding the 
amount of profit allowed the wholesaler 
in flour. 

Charles A. Erskine, state senator from 
Vanderburg County and vice-president of 
the Akin-Erskine Milling Co., underwent 
an operation, Thursday, and while his con- 
dition is serious his physicians expect 
him to recover. The senator, who is one 
of the most prominent flour millers of the 
state, has been in poor health for more 
than a year. 

At the meeting of the Indiana Master 
Bakers, the following officers were elected: 
W. H. Mohler, Kokomo, president; W. P. 
Walsh, Evansville, vice-president; Frank 
Middleton, Marion, secretary; C. F. Web- 
ben, Shelbyville, corresponding secretary ; 
Charles F. Ehlers, Indianapolis, and Peter 
Kirchner, Terre Haute, members execu- 
tive committee. Full support to the Food 
Administration was pl ged by the con- 
vention. “Every baker should remember 
that 15,000,000 bbls of flour must be 
saved,” declared W. A. Thomas, of Au- 
burn, retiring president, “and each man 
must do his part.” 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn., Feb. 9.—The flour 
situation remains quiet in the Southeast, 
mills having very little flour to sell. The 
supply of wheat continues short, with 
prospects reported brighter for the arrival 
of grain in transit. ‘The improvement in 
weather conditions has been the most im- 
portant factor, helping greatly in the 
clearing up of the transportation trouble. 
Many mills have been closed down, while 
others have been running about one-third 
time. 

The demand for flour continues in ex- 
cess of supply. and the indications now 
seem to be that supplies will be short the 
remainder of the season. Consumers are 
adapting themselves to the use of sub- 
stitutes, and Food Administration regu- 
lations are being followed by the mer- 
chants. 

The majority of the southeastern mills 
have not been offering flour this week. 
Prices have been irregular, with regula- 
tions 95 per cent, in cotton, f.o.b: Ohio 
River, $10.70@11. 

Rehandlers continue unable to purchase 
flour, and bakers are said to be getting 
short. Minnesota and Kansas flours are 
nominal. 

Corn goods have advanced, with more 
active demand for meal and flour. Some 
of the mills have been unable to obtain 
supplies of corn, due to the slow move- 
ment, and this has held down output. Quo- 
tations: plain per 96-lb bag. f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $4.16@4.58; bolted, $4.48@ 
4.80. White corn has been i ar and 
higher, being quoted at $1.80@1.90. 

Mills are not offering millfeed, the sup- 
ply being absorbed, with light output. 
Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
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f.o.b. Ohio River, $31@34; middlings, 
$40@43. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 155,880 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 44,801, or 28.7 per cent 
of capacity. This compared with 50,998 
bbls and 30.4 per cent last week, 59 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 56.8 in 1916, 
73.2 in 1915, 62.2 in 1914, 56.6 in 1913, and 
54.6 in 1912, 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, and comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 9 Feb. 2 

Flour, Dbis ........+00. 9,150 7,675 

Wheat, bus .......s0005 5,000 13,000 

COM, DUB occrvccscesvece 97,500 96,320 

Oats, BUS .rscoscccssess 320,000 396,300 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 159 cars. 

Reports indicate generally favorable 
condition of wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. . 

Louisville mills are preparing to grind 
corn. The Ballard & Ballard Co. has 
acquired a corn mill, and it is also stated 
that the Louisville Milling Co. will have 
one with capacity of 1,000 bbls. 

F. J. McCarthy will be manager of the 
Ford Flour Co. under the ownership of 
Mrs. Henriette S. P. LeBraz. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy was sales-manager of the company 
for 10 rears and saw the business grow 
from 5 bbls to 1,500 bbls daily. 

Hearings on milling methods and grain 
dust explosions, under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in conjunction with the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, are scheduled for 
Nashville Feb. 11, and at Louisville Feb. 
12. The object of the hearings is to em- 
phasize to the millers the importance of 
prevention of loss of food products by 
fire, and precautions that should be taken. 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture officials have been investigating claims 
that closing of distilleries to conserve 
grain will result in loss of soft corn. Dry- 
ing facilities have been especially investi- 
gated. At the office of the local super- 
visor it was stated that facilities for - 
ing corn at Nashville amount to 10,000 
bus per day of 10 hours, or about 25,000 
bus on full time, and shipments of corn 
here to be dried are being encouraged by 
the officials. Nashville has as large facili- 
ties for drying corn as St. Louis. 

Joun Lerrer. 





To Aid in Getting Cars 

The following bulletin has been issued 
by the Baltimore Grain Corporation office 
to millers and grain shippers in Zone 
No. 1: 

“We beg to advise you that we will here- 
after try to assist you in getting cars for 
the purpose of shipping or receiving any 
kind of grain or flour. You should first 
apply to your railroad agent for cars; this 
application should be made in writing, so 
that the railroad agent will have a record 
of it. 

“If you are obliged to telephone re- 
garding cars, confirm your telephone mes- 
sage by a letter to the railroad agent. If 
the railroad agent does not supply the 
cars to ship your grain or flour, please 
take the matter up with this office; if the 
matter is urgent, take it up by a telegram 
or write us full particulars. 

“We must be informed: of the station 
at which you want the cars; the railroad 
on which the station is located; the kind 
of grain or flour for which you want cars; 
the destination of shipment; whether for 
export or domestic; the number of cars 
you need at each station. We will then 
take the matter up with the proper au- 
thorities and try to get prompt movement. 

“We ask your co-operation in this ques- 
tion of cars, as the transportation of food- 
stuffs is a very important item in the 
present congested condition, and we do 
not want cars ordered if you are not pre- 
pared to immediately load them.” 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


As illustrating the shifting of trade 
ane eg acl ong States 4 
to Japan, du ¢c ear 191 . 
879,000 bbls ‘ in 1917 the Japanese 
brought to this country wheat flour val- 
ued at $1,129,654, and other flour, meal, 
bran, etc., worth $2,470,432. There are at 

resent a total of 25 mills in Ja: pro- 
Sastag about 12,000 bbls flour y- 
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DISTRIBUTING THE WHEAT 
The Board of Grain Supervisors for 


Canada is having considerable success in - 


its work of controlling and distributing 
supplies of wheat to mills. The problem 
in eastern Canada is being efficiently dealt 
with by W. Sanford Evans and the flour 
committee of food control department at 
Ottawa, but the board itself has assumed 
the responsibility of supplies to mills lo- 
cated west of the lakes, and is bestowing 
just as careful attention on the smallest 
mill at the most remote country point as 
is given to the large plants at leading 
milling centers. 

In pursuance of this policy, the board is 
assembling wheat in the government ele- 
vators at Calgary, Saskatoon and Moose 
Jaw, with a view to creating reserve stocks 
that will carry the mills through those 
parts of the year when local supplies are 
not sufficient. By this means the running 
time of mills will be equalized and a maxi- 
mum degree of efficiency achieved. 

It is not to be supposed that the re- 
sults aimed at by the board are being 
easily accomplished. It takes an immense 
amount of study and a minute knowledge 
of the whereabouts of available supplies of 
wheat to make certain that every miller, 
however small or remote, will get a just 
share. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The mills are unable to cope with the 
demand for flour. Most of the large bak- 
ers have sufficient to supply their wants 
for another month, but the smaller bakers 
and grocers seem to be working from hand 
to mouth. A number of mills are unable 
to operate to their full capacity, owing to 
difficulty in securing wheat. The car 
shortage is very acute, and this, added to 
the severe weather experienced here dur- 
ing the past week, has resulted in quite a 
number of mills closing down. Domestic 
prices are unchanged. Quotations are $11 
per bbl for cash and $11.10 if credit is 
required; winter flours, $10.60, in new 
bags. 

Export demand is good, but owing to 
prices of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., being 
below millers’ ideas of value, practically 
no business is passing. Brokers are offer- 
ing $10.30 for Manitoba regulation flour 
and $9.90 for Ontario regulation flour in 
buyers’ bags, f.o.b. seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is extremely scarce. It is al- 
most impossible to buy bran or shorts in 
straight cars, and there is only a limited 
quantity offering in mixed cars. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. Bran in straight or 
mixed cars, $35 ton, in bags, Ontario 
points; shorts, $40; white middlings, $45@ 
46; feed flour, $66. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Winter wheat is in good demand, but 
deliveries are poor. It is becoming more 
evident every day that farmers are feed- 
ing their wheat, as they find it impossible 
to secure American corn. The price is 
still based on $2.22 bu, in store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario oats are in good demand and, 
while’ deliveries have fallen off, prices 
have advanced. No. 2 white oats are sell- 
ing at 91@92e bu, and No. 3 white at 
X0@91e. Barley is also in good request, 
and prices show a further advance this 
week of 4@5c per bu. Malting and mill- 
ing barley is now selling at $1.58@1.60, 
outside points. Buckwheat is unchanged 





at $1.58@1.60. Rye has advanced about 
5e per bu, and is now selling at $1.93@ 
1.95. 


CEREALS 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
exceedingly , and mills are unable to 
a pace with it. Prices are unchanged. 
Rolled oats, $5.40@5.50 per bag of 90 tbs; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats; reground oat hulls, in bags, 
$25 ton, Montreal freights. 

NOTES 

The license system is now to be extended 
by the food controller to bakers, and they 
are asked to co-operate in a saving on the 
delivery system. 

A conference between provincial gov- 
ernment officials and the members of the 
grain section of the Toronto Board of 
Trade was held yesterday. The object of 
the meeting was to further co-operation 
in the matter of securing adequate sup- 
plies of seed for Ontario farmers. 


The food controller has announced that 
arrangements have been made with the 
authorities at Washington under which the 
United States War Trade Board has ap- 
portioned to Canada sufficient corn to 
meet the monthly requirements of this 
country. This corn will be moved just as 
quickly as the transportation situation 
will permit. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirre, Man., Feb. 9.—Demand for 
flour at all western milling points remains 
unabated. The transition from old com- 
mercial grades to the new regulation flour 
has been easily achieved, and buyers are 
taking the latter without the least ap- 
pearance of a murmur. In fact, ile new 
flour is so good and is giving such satis- 
faction that those who hoarded stocks of 
the old are now feeling and looking very 
cheap. 

The Wheat Export Co.,"Ltd., is buying 
flour from the mills of western Canada to 
the full extent of their surplus. The stand- 
ard price for regulation flour is $10.80 bbl, 
in bags, f.o.b. St. John, for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour per bbl in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.55 
Eastern Manitoba ........seeeeeeeeeee 10.50 
Western Manitoba ........c.ceeeeeenee 10.45 
Saskatchewan .....cccescesesssssseves 10.35 
Eastern Alberta .......sceceeecesceces 10.25 
Western Alberta .......c.cseceesscees 10.35 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory. 10.45 


British Columbia, coast territory ...... 10.55 
Vancouver Island .......0.ceeeececeee 10.60 
PUBMGS TREBOCS. coc cc cccidnsdeceddescecs 10.75 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 


buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, cot- 
ton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl. extra. 

Fancy white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is 50c higher in the Winnipeg mar- 
ket, at $11.50 bbl in 98-Ib bags, jobbing 
terms. 

MILLFEED IN GREAT DEMAND 

Western millers are experiencing an un- 

recedented demand for bran and shorts. 

ey are forced to distribute available 
supplies with the greatest care. Current 
quotations: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, 
$35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of 
shipment in Winnipeg territory; western 
Manitoba, 80c ton under; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, $3 under. British Columbia 
coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

OATMEAL SCARCE 

The milling capacity of western Canada 
is not sufficient to take care of the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Millers are 
getting all the business they can handle, 
without solicitation. Leading mills are 
asking for rolled oats $4.25@4.75 per 80- 
Ib bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of 








delivery; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Better weather is improving deliveries 
of wheat to some extent, but movement is 
still far below requirements and the 
Board of Grain Supervisors has been 
spending a good deal of its time in so dis- 
tributing available supplies as to keep 
mills running. The fixed price of wheat 
at Winnipeg is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba 
northern and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba 
northern, in store, Fort William. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

The demand for oats is undiminished, 
and the price is es strength from 
week to week. Supplies of milling and 
seed grades are below requirements. Cur- 
rent prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
90%4c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.59; rye, $1.97; flaxseed, $3.281/,,,—basis 
in store, Fort William. 


WINNIPEG WHEAT INSPECTIONS 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending Feb. 7: 








BOD, Dincccccevccccscctccsveves $21 272 
WOR BD ccwccccpeccccicccssccves 124 266 
HOD. 8 vccvnccvcscecccccicccces 388 224 
WOR. BG nn cccccccvcccccccsceces 40 277 
POD, 6). cc iccicveccdevessevoce 165 137 
POR, Fo cates cccecvecvensvsece 130 264 

TOtals 2 cceccevccessscuvesce 1,168 1,440 


NOTES 


Under a late ruling of the Canadian 
food controller, all millfeeds but bran and 
shorts have disappeared from these mar- 
kets. 

C. C. Fields, manager of the Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, left Feb. 6 
for the South, where he will take a holi- 
day. ~ 

There are reports that several small 
flour mills in western Canada, that have 
been lying idle, are passing into the hands 
of new owners and will be operated as 
soon as they can be put into condition. 


Professor Reynolds, secretary of the 
Manitoba food resources committee, is be- 
ginning to talk 80 per cent extraction 
flour in Canada. He says the necessity for 
this will arise before the end of next 
summer. 

The weather in western Canada is again 
milder, and railway companies are ex- 
pected to increase their shipments of 
wheat and flour. They have been handi- 
capped by storms and low temperatures 
since December. 

The Canadian food controller is willing 
on occasion to grant millers permission to 
make farina. Written application for a 
permit is necessary, and the circumstances 
must be sufficient to warrant departure 
from the general rule. 

There is some speculation in the trade 
as to what will happen to the price of 
wheat if Canada and the United States 
should realize their ambition to produce 
unprecedented crops this year. It will be 
worth while for farmers who are holding 
wheat to consider this possibility. 

The combined profits of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., of Manitoba, 
and the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Co., Ltd., now amalgamated as 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., were $844,- 
401 for the year ending Aug. 31 last. The 
capital and surplus of the combined com- 
panies amounts to $3,484,656. 

There was general regret in the flour 
trade of Canada at the news that Frank 
E. Bray, secretary of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, had 
been bereaved by the death of his wife, 


on Jan. 30. Mr. Bray has been an officer 
with the Lake of the Woods company 


* shipper. 





since its earliest days, and is the subject 
of much affectionate regard from his 
business and personal associates in this 
country. 


The Echo Milling Co., Ltd., is making 
progress with its new mill at Gladstone, 
Man., to replace one burned a year ago. 
The new plant will have a daily capacity 
of 500 bbls, and the mill building will be 
of re-enforced concrete, with brick cur- 
tain walls. The elevator will be of con- 
crete and steel, and will have storage for 
100,000 bus. Owing to an early and severe 
winter, coupled with labor scarcity, these 
buildings are only about two-thirds fin- 
ished at the moment, but as soon as weath- 
er will permit they will be rushed to com- 
pletion and the plant made ready for 
operation. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has issued another order relating 
to the distribution of wheat in western 
Canada. This provides that all cars of 
wheat shipped east on Canadian Northern 
lines west of Saskatoon shall be unloaded 
into government elevator at Saskatoon, ex- 
cepting cars in transit to flour mills. On 
grain so stopped at Saskatoon, the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., will pay a diversion 
charge of le per bu in addition to the 
fixed price of the wheat. This order ex- 
pires Feb. 23, unless renewed or sooner 
withdrawn. 

The farmers of Saskatchewan are ask- 
ing the authorities of Canada to make an 
order that screenings from all classes of 
grain shall remain the property of the 
Hitherto not much attention has 
been paid to the value of screenings as 
feedingstuffs, and only in the case of 
wheat does the farmer get any return. 
Evidence of the value of screenings from 
other grain is supplied in the case of a car 
of flaxseed, from which the screenings 
were valued at $154. The owner received 
no return in this case. One of the mem- 
bers of the Saskatchewan government has 
stated that elevators are now getting from 
$2,000,000 to $3,500,000 per year for 
screenings for which they pay nothing. 

A. H. Battey. 





Soldiers Must be Well Fed 

David Lubin, America’s representative 
in the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, which collects reports on all the 
world’s crops, has advised as follows: 

“It is necessary to feed our armies well, 
and in view of the increasing consumption 
of food and decreasing production we 
shall be unable to do this unless excep- 
tional weather prevails this spring and 
unless extraordinary measures are applied. 

“I am reporting to the State depart- 
ment, and also to Congress, that Europe’s 
crops may be worse than last year’s, and 
that the mobilization of women of the 
United States for farm work may be nec- 
essary. We should also consider plans for 
devoting land in the 11 arid states to 
grazing purposes, so that the United 
States will be able to supply cattle for 
replenishment of the diminishing stocks. 

“Our allies are depending upon the 
United States. Without its help they 
would reach a condition similar to that in 
Germany and Austria, in which there is 
merely food enough for the armies, with 
the civil populations dying off.” 





A large cereal concern, in a circular to 
the trade, claims that: “first, rolled oats 
and oatmeal are more easily obtained than 
their substitute ingredients; second, rolled 
oats or oatmeal will absorb far more wa- 
ter than wheat flour and retain it longer; 
third, they are as cheap as any other in- 
gredient which is available; fourth, the 
oatmeal loaf is said to have a greater nu- 
tritive value than even a straight wheat 
flour, and far greater than a corn-meal or. 
barley-flour mixture.” 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, FEB. 9 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, in 98-lb sacks. .$10.50@11.10 
Minneapolis leading mill brands 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton.... -@10.80 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $10.60@11.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton.$10.40@11.00 


RYE FLOUR 


White patent, jute ...........+.. $10.90@11.25 
BARLEY FLOUR 
Standard grade, jute ........++. $10.90@11.25 


WHEAT—Very little received during the 
week. Government prices prevail. No. 1 red, 
$2.20; No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 
red and No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 1 northern, 
$2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17; No. 3 northern, 
$2.14. 

CORN—Buyers held off, and prices de- 
clined 5@10c. Offerings larger. Mills and 
cereal interests took choice white. Sample 
grades, $1.12@1.67; No. 6 mixed, $1.35@1.40; 
No. 5 mixed, $1. 40@1. 52; No. 6 Yellow, $1.35 
@1.46; No. 5 yellow, $1.40@1.60; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.60@1.70; No. 6 white, $1.45@1.70; No. 5 
white, $1.65@1.75; No. 4 white, $1.70. 

OATS—Premiums %@2c lower, despite 
small receipts. Demand slow. No. 4 white, 
84@84%c; No. 3 white, 85@86%c; standard, 
85% @87%c; No. 2 white, 87c. 

RYE—In good demand, with prices ic 
higher. No. 2 on spot sold at $2.21, and to 
arrive at $2.20. 

BARLEY—Milling demand strongly in evi- 
dence, with prices 2@3c higher at new levels 
since the Civil War. Malting and milling 
grades, $1.77@1.90; feed, $1.70@1.85; screen- 
ings, $1@1.40. 

CORN GOODS—Demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. Corn flour 61c higher at $6; grits $5.34, 
and meal $5.33, per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





Flour, bbls..... 139 121 103 69 
Wheat, bus. 57 770 9 578 
Corn, bus...... 1,156 1,760 503 744 
Oats, bus...... 1,054 1,788 754 1,023 
Rye, bus....... 24 56 5 69 
Barley, bus.... 406 316 78 156 
TOLEDO, FEB. 9 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 


lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made .......++-++++ «+++$10.70 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, regulation, 98's, cotton, 
f.0.D. MA wo. cece cccccesercess $10.30@10.50 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran $32.20 @32.50 
- 35.85 @37.00 





Mixed feed .......-- 

Middlings .......-sceceseeees +. 41.00@41.50 
Oil meal, in 100-1b bag --@54.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.... -@ 8.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 10 cars, 7 contract; 
year ago 47, 19 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 48 cars, 
year ago 53, 42 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 90 cars, 60 contract 
ago 34, 17 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
12,000 65,200 4,600 64,300 
55,800 69,600 9,700 36,800 
140,800 52,800 90,700 58,800 


none contract; 


; year 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 








ST. LOUIS, FEB. 9 

FLOUR—Hard winter 95 per cent, $10.50 
@10.85; 100 per cent, $10.45@10.85; 5 per 
cent low-grade, $8.35@8.75,—jute. Soft win- 
ter 95 per cent, $10.40@11; 100 per cent, 
$10.25@10.75; 5 per cent low-grade, $8.50@ 
8.75,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat 95 per 
cent, $10.40@10.95; & per cent low-grade, 
$7.50@8.50,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 Ibs, 
bulk, basis at mill. Shorts $2, mixed feed 
$4, middlings $9, ton over. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 163 cars, against 148. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—About 10c lower to 5c higher, and 
demand good. Receipts, 383 cars, against 
360. Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.70; No. 4 
corn, $1.61@1.61%; No. 5 corn, $1.55; No. 6 
corn, $1.49; No. 3 yellow, $1.78; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.63@1.65; No. 5 yellow, $1.55; ‘o. 6 yel- 
low, $1.50; No. 2 white, $1.40; No. 4 white, 
$1.91; No. 65 white, $1.90@1.92; No. 6 white, 
$1.50; sample, $1.40. 


CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.25 bbl, f.0.b. 


in wood; grits, hominy and pear! meal, 
$10.05; cream meal, $9.75. 
OATS—Unchanged to 2c lower. Receipts, 


Closing prices: stand- 


260 cars, against 252. 


. Feb. 9.. 


ard, 88c; No. 3 white, 87% @88c; No. 4 white, 
85%c; No. 2 mixed, 86%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 7 


Flour, bbls... 61,410 63,670 105,260 

Wheat, bus.. 206,667 797,505 167,020 739,930 
Corn, bus.... 535,200 807,600 304,960 489,240 
Oats, bus.... 676,000 431,800 607,320 434,350 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 11,000 29,090 12,110 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 6,400 10,970 ..... 





DULUTH, FEB, 9 


FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality ...........$9.75@10.00 


Durum war semolina .........+.+++ 9.80@10.00 
Durum CIORP 62 cccccvcscccocccece -@ 8.0 

No. 3 straight TYG . wc ccccccccce 10.75 @11.00 
No. 3 pure dark rye .........++. . -@ 8.7 

No. 5 white rye blend .......... @10.50 
No. 7 dark rye blend ..........-. o eooe@ 9.76 
es. Yl ee eer @ 9.25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
-12,025 Feb, 10..11,425 Feb. 12..22,200 
Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 7,555 Feb. 6...16,370 
Jan. 26..27,125 Jan. 27..11,235 Jan. 29..35,400 
Jan. 19..25,230 Jan. 20..11,410 Jan. 22..36,125 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1918 bbis oo. bbls 1916 bbls 
Feb. 9... .... Feb. coos DOD. 1B.. 2.00 
Feb. 2... Feb. 3. coon yah cece 
Jan, 26.. Jan. 27.. cose JOR 
Jan. 19.. Jan. 20.. Jan. 3. 112, 860 

WHEAT—Mills were allotted practically all 
of receipts this week, very little being 
taken by elevators. Movement showed fur- 
ther reduction, total receipts reaching but 
61,000 bus, against 69,000 in the previous 
week, and 457,000 a year ago. Because of 
small arrivals, along with steady withdraw- 
als from store, stocks here at the end of the 
week decreased 73,000 bus. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
POR. Boscees 835% @84% ...@210 150@175 
a Sa oye 83% @84% --@210 150@175 
Wem BG svere 84% @85% ...@210 150@175 
WOR: -@ ssccc 82% @84% --@213 153@180 
POR F scscs 84% @85% --@213 153@182 
Wem, 8 scevs pe o3t% -@216 155@187 
Feb. 9 ..... 3% @85% @216 155@187 
Feb. 10, 1917. so ste 135 @136 80@116 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Feb. 9 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 


1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
COFR 20s 38 eT eee 
GOOD i ccsee 43 1,259 427 2 692 291 
Seer 54 417 29 eee eee 1 
Barley 357 601 874 1 136 52 
Flaxseed 81 1,346 1,540 1 81 12 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Feb. 9), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 55 395 479 78 58 40 
Durum .... 5 39 288 1 2 1 
Winter .... 1 23 30 1 1 20 
Wee ceed ° 1 oe ee 

Totals 61 457 798 80 61 66 

OFM oo cecce 22 eee ee 1 eee eee 
GMtB .ccccee oe 10 31 2 162 4 

Bonded 206 152 2 10 2 
BPO swecces 3 8 3 3 22 5 
Barley ..... 13 39 57 12 128 2 

Bonded... ee 16 11 os 2 
Flaxseed ... 16 23 98 8 14 5 

Bonded... 1 11 1 47 eee 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 9 

(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 


weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 


7- Wheat stocks—, rade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 et bay 1,439 4,233 25 1 42 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 1 
3 nor § 6 479 157 1 6 29 
All other 
spring 211 4,175 3,530 3 415 304 
1 amb dur } 
2 amb dur { 77 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur 39 
All other 
durum ... 287 782 4,678 és 17 118 
1, 2 dk pat 
1, 2 hd wnt 5 eee 
All other 
winter ... 38 887 810 10 11 
Mixed ..... eve oe ce 2 22 64 
White ..... . 4 4 oe . 
Totals 913 7,716 13,412 31 #471 #568 
Afloat ..... 7 e ° cee 
Totals - 913 7,716 14,170 31 471 5668 
FLAXSEED—Price movement lacked its 


former snap and acted rather sluggish, with 
trade reduced to a minimum in leaders; At 
the beginning, interest lagged, causing prices 
to hold comparatively steady. Following 
this, underlying strength developed on an- 
nouncement of higher cable from Argentina, 
continued minor receipts and new bidding by 


crushing concerns for both cash and future 
supplies. Light offerings were well taken off 
the market, with prices easily advanced. 
Every uplift of importance brought on un- 
important and temporary reactions, but in 
the end market displayed firmness and closed 
on top, or %c under high mark on the week. 
Net gains since Feb. 2: October, 8c; May, 
3%c; July, 3%c. 

Receipts exceedingly light, totaling but 
17,000 bus, compared with 23,000 a year ago. 
Shipments out of elevators were also light, 
As a result, stocks gained 8,000 and are now 
held at 82,000, against 1,426,000 in 1917. In- 
creased Canadian movement looked for to this 
and Minneapolis market, 

Few samples were displayed on the tables, 
which reflected in dull cash market. Price 
basis remains unchanged. No. 1 spot, May 
price to 12c over; to arrive, May figure. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


mm Clo: 
Opening Feb. 10 
Feb. 4 High Low Feb. 9 1917 
May ..$3.53% $3. 57% $3.53 $3.57 $2.84% 
July .. 3.48% 3.52% 3.48 3.51% 2.85 
Get. oc ceeds 3.17 3.14 3.17 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 9 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 95 per cent, war 
quality $9.90 @10.30 
Rye flour, pure, cotton 11.75 @12.05 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 10. met 35 


per 





Kansas straight, cotton ........ -@10.50 
Barley flour, cotton .......+..+.. @10.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 6.70 

MILLFEED—Strong and scarce. Standard 


bran, $41.50@42; standard fine middlings, 
$43.50@44; flour middlings, $47.50; red dog, 
$53; rye feed, $42.50; hominy feed, $60.80; 
oil meal, $58 @58.50. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Receipts, 30 
cars, compared with 11 last week. Demand 
excellent for all descriptions of spring and 
winter. Government prices prevail. No. 1 
northern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@ 
2.20; No. 3, $2.14@2.18, 

BARLEY—Up 9 with demand brisk 
for all choice, p liy Wi in Re- 
ceipts, 98 cars. Shippers look for freer move- 
ment next week. Medium, $1.77@1.90; No. 
3, $1.75% @1.85; No. 4, $1.70@1.85; feed and 
rejected, $1.55 @1.75. 

RYE—Prices 7c higher, with demand brisk 
from millers and shippers. All grades were 
salable. No. 1, $2.16@2.21; No. 2, $2.14@2.20; 
No. 3, $2.03 @2.20. 

CORN—Declined 10@12c. Receipts, 274 
cars. A. liberal movement is looked for next 
week. No. 3 yellow, $1.70@1.85; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.58@1.75; No. 3 mixed, $1.65 @1.75; 
No. 3 white, $1.80@1.85. Millers bought free- 
ly of all white offered. 

OATS—Down 2c, with demand good and 
offerings readily picked up. Receipts, 154 
cars. Considerable was sold to arrive at 6c 
over May option, Standard, 86% @91c; No. 3 
white, 86@89%c; No. 4 white, 85% @88t%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 17,190 5,720 17,810 10,950 
Wheat, bus.. 39,000 100,000 13,000 187,400 
Corn, bus.... 367,160 282,760 123,665 270,409 
Oats, bus.... 351,680 295,720 302,362 318,300 
Barley, bus.. 149,940 170,650 103,978 24,767 
Rye, bus..... 2,275 23,695 7,375 29,930 
Feed, tons... 1,080 180 6,061 2,513 
PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 9 
FLOUR—Receipts, 14,063,074 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring family brands, spot...... $11.50@12.00 
Spring bakers patent, spot..... + 11.75 @12.00 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.50@10.90 
Spring first clear, spot ........ - 10.50@10.75 
City mills’ regular grades— 
Winter straight ...........55. 10.50@10.75 
MAME DECOR c ciccciviccossece 11.26@11.75 


Quotations, 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: 

Winter wheat 95 per cent flour. .$10.25@10.50 
Kansas wheat 95 per cent flour.. 10.75@11.25 
Spring wheat 95 per cent flour... 10.25@10.75 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and the mar- 
ket nominal. 

WHEAT—Steadily held. Receipts, 136,577 
bus; exports, 17,065; stock, 136,673. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

Minimum prices: No, 3, red winter $2.21, 
soft $2.19; No. 4, red winter $2.18, soft $2.16; 
No. 5, red winter $2.15, soft $2.13; sample 
grade, red winter $2.04@2.13, soft $2.02@2.11. 

Special maximum prices: Only to be ap- 
plied when the other qualities in the wheat 
are high enough to warrant it. 

No. 3 wheats: Maximvm price containing 
13.1 per cent moisture to 13.5 per cent mois- 
ture 4c under No. 1 or No. 3 red, $2.23; No. 
3 soft red, $2.21. Maximum price containing 
13.6 to 14 per cent moisture, 5c under No. 1 
or No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 3 soft red, $2.20, 

No. 4 wheats: Maximum price 6c under 
No. 1 or No. 4 red, $2.21; No. 4 soft red, $2.19. 

No. 6 wheats: Maximum price containing 
not over 14.3 per cent moisture 6c under No, 
1 or No. 5& red, $2.21; No. 6& soft, $2.19. 
Maximum price containing not over 14.7 per 
cent moisture 7c under No, 1 or No. 6 red, 
$2.20; No. 6 soft red, $2.18. Maximum price 


containing not over 15 per cent moisture 8c 
under No. 1 or No. 6 red, $2.19; No. 5 soft 
red, $2.17. 

Sample wheats: Handled on merits, but in 
no case shall price be higher than 4c under 
No. 1 of the sub-class represented. 

Smutty wheats: Value shall be determined 
by each sample basis of the class and sub- 
class, 

RYE FLOUR—In good request and ruled 
firm and higher under small supplies. Quo- 
tations: $11@12.25, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Is in small supply and 
firm at $10.50@11.05 per bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, to arrive. 

CORN—Market nominal, under scarcity. 
Receipts, 22,612 bus; stock, 16,481, 

CORN PRODUCTS—There is a good in- 
quiry, and the market is very firm and likely 
to continue so, because of the government’s 
order that substitutes for wheat flour must 
be taken with purchases of the latter. Light 


offerings, however, are eee business. 
Quotations: 100-Ib 
sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$..... PO 10.40 $....@5.15 
Gran. yellow meal... .....@10.60 ....@65.26 
Gran. white meal.... +»@10.75 6 15 @5.30 
Yellow table meal.... -@10.40 ....@65.15 
White table meal.... «++@ 9.90 ....@4.85 
White corn flour..... -+-@11.76 ....@5.80 
Yellow corn flour.... +-@11.35 .,..@65.60 
Pearl hominy ....... -@10.75 @5.30 
Hominy and grits, 
GOED. a vccecasncacca -@ 2.76 -@.. 


OATS—Supply small ‘at market fim, but 
demand only moderate. Receipts, 400,103 


bus; exports, 404,559; stock, 490,817. Quo- 

tations: 

BEG: B WRI. dec ccciscccccccces 99% @100% 

Standard white ........ eevece @ 

WO, BS WD ccc cncises seeseee 98% @ 99% 

WO. 4 WRES cc cccvinccoces sees 97%@ 98 
OATMEAL—Demand fairly active, and 


market firm and higher under light offerings. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.87; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.55 @10.80; 
patent, cut, bbl, $11.87@13.50; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $5.90 
@7.80, 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in January were as follows, with compari- 





sons: 
Flour’ Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
January, 1918.... 224,228 612,817 198,174 
December, 1917... 230,034 1,857,362 91,082 
January, 1917.... 144,472 3,188,187 653,362 
January, 1916.... 242,567 3,720,180 315,605 
Exports— 
January, 1918....0 wesc - 1,117,987 21,420 
December, 1917... ..... - 2,081,001 49,338 
January, 1917... 55,860 2,968,156 240,000 
January, 1916.... 110,040 3,712,926 75,081 
KANSAS CITY, FEB. 9 


FLOUR—New Administration standard 95 
per cent is quoted at $10.10, cotton 4-bbls; 
new low-grade, $5.50@6.50. 

MILLFEED — Offerings are exceedingly 
light, with an insistent demand from all 
quarters. Following quotations are based on 
new grades and Administration differentials 
at Kansas City, sacked: bran, $1.60; brown 
shorts, $1.70; gray shorts, $2.05; corn chop, 
$3.20 @3.37. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today in- 
cluded 1 car No. 1 hard at $2.19, 2 at $2.15, 
1 at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Receipts heavy. White shows an 
advance of 10@lic, yellow and mixed 3@ 
10c. Quotations today: mixed corn, No. 2, 
$1.72@1.90; No. 8, $1.60@1.70; white corn, 
No. 2, $1.95@2.05; No. 3, $1.88@1.92 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. 172,800 901,800 28,350 1,038,150 
Corn, bus. ..1,101,250 292,500 507,500 158,750 
Oats, bus... 317,900 40,800 408,000 132,000 
Rye, bus.... 11,000 16,500 6,500 ...... 
Barley, bus. 1,400 16,800 9,800 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 620 580 2,260 2,720 
Hay, tons... 12,564 8,808 6,280 3,108 
Flour, bbis.. 10,750 8,500 44,000 654,500 





BUFFALO, FEB. 9 







FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton bbe car- 
loads: Spring 
Spring wheat ..... eccecssadssee ry Ae we Wt 
Low-grade ....... ee er o% -@ 8 
Rye, Mo. 1 ..cccces ecvccscsseses ‘@11. 4 
Rye, straight ............. ane -@11.05 
ME GOO . vcvdcesipetsoeds con -@11.05 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ........... acesee $34.30 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ - 86.30 
Flour middlings, per tom .........+++ 42.70 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton tude Seo 48.70 
Hominy feed, whité, per ton .... -. 63.50 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ... + 76.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ..... eebai ceness 76.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........++ss5- » 67.07 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, “ton. 55.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... 54.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood. : Hee 


Oat hulls, reground, COM cccccccccse 

WHEAT—The mills are busy, end ship- 
ments are liberal. No change in prices of 
spring. Dark No. 1 northern, $2.30; dark No. 
2 northern, $2.27; regular No. 1 northern, 
$2.26; Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.27,—c.1.f. 
Winter wheat scarce and wanted. No. 1 




















February 13, 1918 


tt 2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 red, 
wear No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 8 wheat 6c, 
No. 4 nae 9c, No. 6 wheat 12c, under No. 
1, in store, New York export, 

CORN—There was a scarcity of good corn, 
and buyers paid as high as 10@15c over last 
week. Soft corn also brought a big price, 
quality considered. The receipts will be 
heavy in a few days. Closing: No. 3 yellow, 
$1.90; No. 4 yellow, $1.85; No. 5 yellow, $1.80; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.75,—all kiln-dried, on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Millers wanted oats, and paid 2%c 
higher than last week, although receipts were 
heavy and western markets lower. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 96c; standard, 95%c; No. 3 
white, 95%c; No. 4 white, 94%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters and millers cleaned 
up the market of spot stuff, and also any- 
thing for shipment. Closing was nominally 
$1.85 @1.95. 

RYE—Millers would not pay $2.32 for No. 
2, the price asked for several cars. Part of 
a car sold at $2.25, on track, through billed. 


BALTIMORE, FEB. 9 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring 95 per cent patent.. 
Spring 100 per cent straight. . 
Winter 95 per cent patent.. ° : 10.60@ 10.70 
Winter 100 per cent straight . «+++ 10.856@10.46 
Hard winter 95 per cent patent. 10.70@10.80 
Hard winter 100 per ct. straight. 10.50@10.60 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 11.00@12.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 





in 98-lb 


ee 10.80 
10.50@10.60 





City mills’ blended patent....... @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent. «eee» @10.95 
City mills’ 100 per cent stra ght «eee» @10.85 


MILLFEED—Unsettled and nominal, with 
spring still unquotable because of the great 
difference between the views of those having 
the stuff to sell and those not having it. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: soft winter 
bran, $33; soft winter middlings, $35. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement light 
and demand good. Receipts, 159,982 bus; 
exports, 98,744; stock, 156,693. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Strong, with demand sharp and 
movement limited. Receipts, 45,376 bus; ex- 
ports, 154,405; stock, 284,283. Closing prices 
of choice near-by cob, bbl, white $9.50, yellow 
$8.50 @8.75. 

OATS—Advanced 1c, with movement larger 
and demand improving. Receipts, 101,252 
bus; exports, 321,283; stock, 476,329. Clos- 
ing prices: standard white, $1.02; No. 3 white, 
$1.01. 


RYE—Gained 5c, with demand urgent and 
movement fair. Receipts, 127,913 bus; ex- 





ports, 118,355; stock, 251,067. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.10 bid. 
BOSTON, FEB. 9 
FLOUR—Per carload: Bbl, wood 
95 per cent patent ............ $10.60@11.50 
100 per cent patent ..........++. 10.35 @11.25 


MILLFEED—An occasional car of wheat 
feed is offered in transit, but offerings are 
sold as quickly as made. During the week 
spring bran, transit shipment, sold at $47@ 
47.50 per ton in 100-lb sacks. Middlings sold 
at the same price, with mixed feed offered in 
transit at $50@654. These quotations are 
really nominal, as hardly enough was sold to 
make a market. Cottonseed meal, transit 
shipment, was quoted at $55 ton, in 100’s, 
with linseed meal at $58 and stock feed at 
$57.50. Oat hulls lower at $28. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—All kinds are in de- 
mand, with offerings limited, and prices as 
a rule higher. Rolled oatmeal was quoted at 
$10.75 bbl, in wood; cut and ground, $12.36; 
granulated corn meal was offered for ship- 
ment at $5@5.10 per 100 Ibs, in sacks, with 
bolted at $5, both for shipment within 30 
days. Rye flour, in sacks, $12@12.50 for 
patents and $11.50@11.90 for straight. Bar- 
ley flour, in sacks, $12@12.25. White corn 
flour, in sacks, $6@6.20 per 100 Ibs, for 30-day 
shipment. Graham flour was offered in a 
small way at $10.80@11 bbl, in wood. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


TE -—Stocks—, 

918 1917 1918 1917 

Flour, bbis....°87, 060 30,864 .....  «eeee 
Wheat, bus... cess. 120,536 6,158 357,724 
Cora, Wi@is ccs 3,200 15,943 2,290 150,301 
Oats, bus..... 60,500 78,979 498,270 80,089 
Rye, BWBcecce cceve 1,175 15,273 86,468 
Barley, bus... ...+. 1,479 «= aceve 1,237 
Millfeed, tons. 128 SD ceece tease 
Corn meal, bbls 355 SED cccce © cdese 
Oatmeal, cases 1,440 oeeee eoese oeeee 


Oatmeal, sacks ..... 1,500 ..... eeece 
*Includes 19,400 bbls for export. 
Exports during the week, 428,000 bus oats. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 9 
FLOUR—Largely nominal. Quotations, car 
lots, 95 per cent: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ... $10.65 @ 10. 70 $10.85 @11.00 
Winter straights... 10.25@10.60 10. snd 90 
Kansas straights... 10.60@11.00 .....@. 

WHEAT—General reports indicate disap- 
pointing movement to the mills. With better 
weather, this is expected to increase. Some 
\dvices from Pennsylvania have been that 
farmers were willing to sell, but mills have 
had their full allotment and must hold off 
for the present, Advices as to the new wheat 
pes from near-by sections are quite favor- 
able, 

CORN—Interests here were much encour- 
aged by the larger movement of corn from 
the West; further increased receipts are ex- 
pected. Meanwhile, there is a larger under- 
\ving demand, and.cash is well absorbed as 
offered, Foreigners are taking smal! lots 
from time to time. Very favorable crop ac- 
counts are reaching the local trade from the 
Argentine. Quotations: No, 3 yellow, 10 days’ 
shipment, ¢.a.f., $1.87%; No. 3 mixed, same 
basis, $1.85%; Argentine, spot, $2.12. 

OATS—Receipts moderate, and they have 
been well absorbed. Cash oats have been held 
at over $1 bu; premiums have declined a 
little at times, due to withdrawal of demand 
for export account. Less has also been said 
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of federal government buying. As soon as 
the urgent corn movement is completed, it is 


easy to anticipate a much inc oats 
movement. Quotations: standards, No. 2 
white and No. 3 white, 99c@$1; white 


clipped, $1@1.03. 

RYE FLOUR—Further reports have been 
received of mills being sold ahead to their 
full capacity of 30 days’ operations; after 
March 38 rye flour will not be regarded as a 
substitute for wheat flour. Meantime, there 
is a good demand at prices substantially 
above a basis of wheat flour. Spot supplies 
are light, and new arrivals are eagerly ab- 
sorbed. . Prices at the close were quoted at 
$11.75@12.25 in 140-lb sacks. 

CORN MEAL—An average business is re- 
ported; the larger movement from the West 
has enabled mills to offer more meal, which 
is readily absorbed. Prices are higher in 
most cases, although the intimations that 
Food Administration officials may act so as 
to hold them down have had influence. Ex- 
porters are again in the market, and it is 
believed that more business has been done 
recently for these interests than generally 
supposed. Quotations at the close: new goods, 
largely nominal; kiln-dried, export, bbl, 
$10.10; fine yellow, 100’s, $5; white, 100’s, 
$5.05; coarse, 100’s, $5.05; hominy, bbl, $10.25; 
granulated yellow, $10.10 bbl; white granu- 


ae $10.10 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.50@ 
MILLFEED—The undertone is_ strong. 


Fresh offerings from mills are nil, while re- 
sales in transit are much reduced. The de- 
creased wheat deliveries at the mills, and 
the freight congestion, naturally work 
against feed offerings. 


MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 12 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard war flour ..... ececsese $10.00@10.10 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Feb. 12), 
were: 





War semolina ....... stcenewnes - $9. me ig 35 
Durum granular ......-eseceesee -@ 9.85 
CORP cecccccccsccccccsosscscocce @ 8.35 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 

Feb. 16... scscas 341,430 368,620 400,125 
Feb. 9.... 135,325 221,640 355,395 353,045 
Feb. 2.... 180,575 223,995 372,620 347,565 
Jan. 26... 221,760 200,905 374,030 398,570 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Feb. 16... «ss. 24,755 24,595 84,885 
Feb. 9.... 23,245 7,660 7,305 67,765 
Feb. 2.... 61,680 7,785 14,380 24,800 
Jan, 26... 61,930 5,595 15,190 62,645 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Jan.- 6. 64 55,975 188,040 155,310 1,710 9,415 
Jan. 12. 64 55,975 216,055 175,910 1,840 56,325 
Jan. 19. 64 56,425 222,240 179650 1,605 2,430 
Jan. 26. 61 55,425 197,410 127,430 1,755 715 
Feb. 2.. 63 56,675 178,620 100,830 3,550 4,380 
Feb. 9.. 48 48,175 121,475 67,545 2,910 2,750 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 12) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Feb. 12 Year ago 
32.50@40.00 $31.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings.. 34.50@42.00 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlings... 41.50@46.00 35.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 47.50@50.00 41.00@44.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Feb. 12 Year ago 
-$38.50@46.00 $36.50 @37.50 
Stand. middlings.. 40.50@48.00 36.50@37.50 
Flour middlings... 47.50@652.00 40.50@42.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 53.50@56.00 46.50@49.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... ~ + - $66.00 @66.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 65.00@65.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 64.50@65.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 64.00@64.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. ese 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 
Corn meal, white® .......++.... ° 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 11. ‘00@11. 10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 10.75 @10.85 


BAM oc ccs cccccces 


Standard bran... 


Rye flour, pure dark* ..... «+eee 10.60@10.60 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... - @11.00 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* ......... 14. 00@14. 60 
Whole wheat flour, bbI* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 10.00@10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 10.60@10.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00 @30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@60.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00 @55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ........ 30.00 @ 40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 24.00@30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... - 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .....+..++++- 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100- ib ‘sackst 55. 50@56. 00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 


Coarse Grain at 
Feb. 11.—For the week, oats were in ex- 
cellent demand and prices were strong. 
Feeders and grinders were good buyers, and 
there was some shipping inquiry. The last 
two days, prices were easier, due partly to 
expectation of larger receipts. No. 3 white 





closed today at 83% @84%c bu; No. 4 white, 
81@84c. 

Corn was draggy, with only certain grades 
in demand. White corn was in best request, 
which was wanted by mills. Today, market 
was more active at lower prices, decrease 
being 5@10c bu from Saturday. Feeders were 
good buyers, and there was a good demand 
for corn to be dried. Closing prices today: 
No. 8 yellow, $1.68@1.73 bu; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.48@1.58; No. 5 yellow, $1.31@1.42; No. 3 
mixed, $1.63@1.68; other grades, $1@1.30. 

Rye was active and strong most of last 
week, but the last two days, market was 
weaker and demand only fair. No. 2 closed 
at $2.12@2.13 bu today. 

Barley prices were strong last week, mill- 
ing grades selling as high as $1.90 on Fri- 
day. Offerings of choice grades were limited, 
and mills took everything offered. Lower 
and feed grades were rather quiet most of 
the week, and today were 2@5c lower. Clos- 
ing range today, $1.52@1.88 bu. 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
sneapolis and Duluth are as follows: 








No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ..........++. 2.17 2.14 
TROD BCU ne ccedesouscecces 2.15 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .......eeeeeee 2.21 2.18 
DUPOM cc ccciccsescevesccces 2.17 2.14 
Red durum ,........++. 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ... e 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .....esseesereee 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ....cccccccsccess 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks soéing 
Feb 


Saturday were: . 10 

Feb.9 Feb. 2 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 826,000 797,390 1,540,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,659 6,491 10,442 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,266 1,612 1,203 
Corn, bus ....... 761,400 554,880 146,720 
Oats, bus ....... 879,120 791,200 202,020 
Barley, bus ..... 812,160 560,070 254,100 
RYO; BUS .ccccsed 280,840 251,680 50,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 107,910 113,400 153,510 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
F 





ing Saturday were: eb, 10 

Feb.9 Feb. 2 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 183,700 148,590 345,600 
Flour, bbls ...... 226,058 263,906 238,910 
Millstuff, tons ... 8,732 8,710 9,382 
Corm, DUB. ...s60- 384,120 543,650 189,000 
Oats, bus ....... 869,200 657,140 276,120 
Barley, bus 644,440 409,210 294,000 
Rye, bus ..... 181,780 118,150 38,000 
Flaxseed, bus 8,820 7,420 4,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 9, 
with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 























Feb. 9 Feb. 2 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 76 85 
No. 2 dark northern spring.. 56 56 
Other dark northern spring.. 40 37 
No. 1 northern spring ...... 74 78 
No. 2 northern spring ...... 112 74 
Other northern spring ...... 131 136 
No. 1 red spring ............ 1 eee 
Other red spring ...........+. 6 5 
Red spring humpback ...... 18 11 
Amber durum ........seee00% 49 50 
ee 13 11 
Red durum ... 1 2 
Mixed wheat 109 95 
Dark hard winter ........... 6 3 
EEOIG WIMUS cs cccc ccc cccccess 11 13 
Yellow hard winter ......... éee eve 
ROG WIRE ccc cweavicassores diss ae 
TRO WHOS ccc cewces sn sseccs 2 2 
ND TEE ee peter ndaveccvctore ies one 
- go EPOTTT ETRE 12 15 
PEO WEED: se ricdiccccvessosccee 22 23 
bo ee Cr era 5 
TORE cvicccccesdescuvcees 743 696 
Comparisons for other years: 
Feb. 10 Feb.12 Feb. 13 
1917 1916 1915 
SE. Peer 17 31 8 
No. 1 northern ..... 47 501 323 
No. 2 northern .:... 52 349 365 
BEM B vsectdeceg cece 62 127 360 
eT rr 186 71 204 
Rejected ........... rT 17 40 
No-grade ........... 10 12 18 
Sample grade ...... 105 14 14 
Totals, spring .... 469 1,122 1,346 
Hard winter ....... 77 220 86 
Macaroni .......... 56 47 41 
Sr ee 59 83 36 
Western ........4s. 41 20 2 
Totals ........++. *1,492 1,497 
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*Five days’ receipts only. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Feb. 10 Feb. 12 
Feb. 9 Feb. 2 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... est soe 521 626 
No. 1 northern.. ... 1,860 4,552 
No. 2 northern... ... 2,283 2,895 
Other grades ... ... 7,703 5,174 
Totals ....... 690 642 12,366 13,247 
In 1916 ........ BB,B06 BBSIG sicve esas 
In 1914 ........ ee Oe eres 
In 1913 ........ 20,606 20,436 ..... ° 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
5... 175@180 215 @ 216 156@179 
6... 175@180 
7... 175@180 


8... 175@180 84 @85 218@219 155@188 
9... 173@178 84 @86 216@217 155@188 
11... 168@173 83% @84% 212@213 152@188 
185: 9220 100% 53% @54% 139@140 90@120 
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COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Feb. 10 Feb. 12 Feb. 13 
5 


Feb.9 Feb.2 1917 1916 191 
Corn ... 874 287 206 91 = 1,069 
Oats ....1,553 1,519 7,015 3,045 4,160 
Barley ..1,044 1,101 1,027 350 604 
Rye .... 634 606 563 532 164 
Flaxseed, 104 100 618 249 257 





é Flaxseed and Products 

Business in linseed oil meal is handicapped 
to a large extent by the car situation. Mills 
are unable to get enough equipment to make 
shipments, and with many contracts on hand 
they are not paying much attention to new 
business. Demand for oil meal continues very 
active, and buyers are all anxious to get sup- 


plies. Linseed meal is quoted today (Feb. 
11) at $55.50@56 per ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


Raw linseed oil is quiet. Range is $1.27@ 
1.29 per gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls— -——Duluth——,, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
Feb. 5 ...$3.64 3.64 3.60 3.54 3.48% 
Feb. 6 ... 3.63% 3.63% 3.61% 3.55% 3.50 
Feb. 7... 3.66 3.65 3.63 3.57 3.51% 
Feb, 8 - 8.63% 3.63% 8.61% 3.55% 3.50% 
Feb, 9 ... 8.65 3.65 3.63 3.57 3.51% 
Feb, 11 . 3.66 3.66 3.64% 3.58% 3.52% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 108 164 66 104 618 249 
Duluth .... 17 34 99 82 1,427 1,652 


Totals.... 125 188 1655 186 1,946 1,801 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 9, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis 3,561 6,136 637 157 
Duluth ....... 1,985 6,555 2,074 6,176 
Totals....... 5,546 12,691 2,711 6,333 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















c Feb. 9 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore 165 252 146 §=6269 
Boston ...... 4 2 249 
Buffalo ..... 6,318 86 267 “94 703 
Chicago 998 1,348 6,820 228 514 
Detroit ..... 77 57 162 ST see 
Duluth ..... 913 38 43 55 857 
Galveston ... 84 93 e+» 182 260 
Indianapolis. 30 521 387 B ses 
Kansas City. 1,093 1,261 801 —_—s 
Milwaukee... 854 104 615 67 176 
Minneapolis. . 690 374 1,553 6554 1,044 
New Orleans. 2 181 394 58 67 
Newp. News. soe eee 604 .. vr 
New York... 81 22 588 38 668 
Omaha ..... 600 900 631 49 44 
Peoria ...... 8 28 725 eee 60-6 
Philadelphia. 159 16 497 24 18 
St. Louis ... 70 186 331 25 8 
Toledo ...... 497 24 166 | ne 
Totals .... 12,643 6,443 13,879 1,662 3,759 
Feb. 2, 1918 13,869 4,623 13,879 1,676 4,136 
Feb. 10, 1917 47,888 11,895 41,633 2,274 4,941 


Feb. 12, 1916 66,499 17,419 19,769 3,197 3,214 
Feb. 13, 1915 63,572 40,110 32,966 1,519 3,888 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
1,226,000 bus; rye, 14,000; barley, 377,000. 
Oats are unchanged. Increase—Corn, 820,000 
bus. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Feb. 11.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Feb. 10 Feb. 12 








Destination— Feb.9 Feb.2 1917 1916 
London ........ 41,000 ..... 2,000 52,113 
ere aa 13,000 4,000 9,728 
PUNE conesse cewce 26,000 4,000 29,700 
BANE S.décrcscsed seve (tees S008 issce 
PEE cabd pers peces SE,000. ccvsi. cevas 
Manchester .... ....- 35,000) wwese wbace 
France 
Belfast 
BOGE, escddovsne 
GEREMEEOE ccccce Sebee ovens $1,000 19,512 
PEE Succes. aches Spode). ener , 786 
Copenhagen BB,000 scote seeee ,071 
Serr 1,000 ..... 6,000 1,940 
TEAGUE scccccccns cecse- ovens e6ens 1,399 
Cther W. 1.0... 1,000 secses 48,000 7,777 
Com. Americn 2. ceces cccce 27,000 9,021 
BOOM ciwccdces cecve :setue, ebebe 7,220 
Other 8. A. .... 1,600. veces 7,000 10,589 
GRMOTD oc ccc ccee 20,000 49,000 68,000 18,707 

Totals ...:....130,000 193,000 296,000 280,793 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








c—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Feb. 6 - 116 124 2 1 40 137 

Feb. 7 - 123 180 10 15 165 264 

Feb. 8 .... 51 182 5 16 130 234 

Feb. 9 - 147 180 2 14 307 283 

Feb. 11 aoe -9,. Gi Or. “GRR wee 

Feb. 12 oo 634 e 8 «ese CB 

Totals.... 637 1,300 23 565 963 1,596 
*Holiday. 





Due to the poor crop of oats in Ger- 
many, necessitating the use of barley for 
feeding army horses, there will be no more 
barley delivered to brewers, according to 
a cable from Zurich. Not even beer for 
the army will be produced after present . 
stocks of barley are exhausted. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Mirineapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To—- 

Albany ...%..++ 25.1 Philadelphia ... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia® .. 23.0 
Baltimore® ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoref ..... 22.0 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton ... 22.8 Portland ......-. 27.8 
Boston 27.8 Portland® ...... 24.0 
Boston* 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont 25.0 Quebec .......-- 32.8 
Buffalo 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning - 22.8 Rochester .....-. 22.8 
Elmira - 22.8 Rockland ..... « 27.8 
Erie ...... - 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell 22.8 Scranton ......-. 23.8 
Ithaca 22.8 Stanstead .....- 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ......«.+ 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ....+s++e+% 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica ......+++++ 24.1 
New York ...... 26.8 Wayland ......- 22.8 
New York® ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ....- 26.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through —Proportionals to—, 

To— rate Chicago* Eastt 


Boston ....++++ 24.0 8.1 15.9 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15.9 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 16.9 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk ......+. 22.0 8.1 13.9 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 
Chicago Mpls 
29.4 








To— 
Jacksonville ....-++-eeeeee8 ‘ 39.0 
MACON .occcceccercescecces 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .......see+e0% 17.6 27.6 
Birmingham o% ’ 39.0 
Montgomery \ 39.0 
Selma .....essee0% ae k 39.0 
Mobile 2... .ccccscccscceces 17.5 27.6 
TAMPA 2... ccrecccscescvecs 32.4 42.0 
Atlanta ..cccccccescovecves 31.4 41.0 
Savannah .... 29.4 39.0 
Athens ....... 33.4 43.0 
Augusta .......- 33.4 43.0 
Charleston, S. C, ..++.esee0s 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York .....- 29.6 Scranton ....... 27.6 
Boston .......++ .6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.6 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ........-. 19.9 
Albany ........+- 28.8 Rochester ...... 26.6 
Syracuse ....... 26.5 Cleveland’ ...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.6 Louisville ...... 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......+++ 28.6 Baltimore ...... 26.5 

New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.5 

Philadelphia ... 27.6 Portland, Maine. 28. 
26.6 Montreal ....... 27.6 


Virginia ports .. 
St. John, N. B... 28.5 


CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 14.6 Boston ........+. 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia ... 15.5 
THOU ccvccessens 14.5 Pittsburgh ..... 9.7 
Syracuse ....... 14.6 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 





Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers 
The midwinter meeting of the Mutual 


Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ Association of. 


western New York and northern Penn- 
sylvania was held at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, on Jan. 25, with an attendance 
of about 50 members and others in asso- 
ciated lines of the industry. It was an 
unusually interesting meeting, in view of 
the critical situation facing the country 
in connection with the supplies of grain 
and feedstuffs of all kinds. 

A number of speakers insisted upon the 
necessity of conserving all grain on ac- 
count of the shortage now existing. It 
was also stated that wheat flour supplies 
in the near future would be subject to 
curtailment, and that it would be almost 
impossible soon for buyers to obtain their 
usual amount of such flour. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Secretary A. B. Archer, of Conewango, 
N. Y., who read a telegram from Presi- 
dent John R. Mulkei, of Union City, Pa., 
is spending the winter at Los Angeles, 


E. C. Kessler was chosen as assistant 
secretary of the ee and Roy B. 
Mulkei, son of the president, was asked 
to officiate as chairman. He ealled upon 
Maxwell M. Nowak, of Buffalo, who wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce and the grain 
and feed interests of the city. Mr. Nowak 
made an interesting address in which he 


‘ 
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commended the cash plan of the associa- 
tion, and said it was absolutely essential 
to follow it, in view of present -_ a. 
He hoped the association would discuss 
the question of the margin of profit and 
also that of operating strictly for cash. 

Mr. Mulkei responded to the address 
of welcome, and said that no previous 
meeting had been held when traffic or 
business conditions were as ed as 
at present. Dealers were finding it harder 
to do business than ever before, and he 
believed that the present meeting would 
be of much benefit. He announced that, 
since the last meeting at Salamanca, the 
membership had increased to 40 members. 

W. E. Brown, of the Hales & Edwards 
Co., Chicago, spoke of the great changes 
going on in the handling of feed. e 
feed dealer, he said, was here for all the 
time, in spite of the talk of doing away 
with the middleman. Feed was being 
handled scientifically in these days. 

The bright spot in the feed business, 
said Mr. Brown, is that the farmer is 
more prosperous than ever before. The 
feed business is assured, for the farmer, 
realizing that his time is worth ——— 
must appeal to the dealer for feed, and it 
is partly the dealer’s place to counsel the 
farmer as to feed. Calling attention to 
the importance of the feed dealer in the 
business world, he said no one can do 
more to help win the war. 

F. C. Jones, of Bullville, N. Y., secre- 
tary of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, told of a meeting of the board 
of directors at Albany, among those pres- 
ent being M. L. Waldorf, representing the 
Mutual association. Mr. Jones said the 
government is not going to do anything 
to hamper the feed business, though it is 
about to take steps to regulate it. 

It will learn the dealer’s cost ot doing 
business, he added, and will allow him a 
fair margin of profit. It is hoped that 
information will be available as to govern- 
ment plans, which may be presented at the 
meeting of the Eastern association at 
Binghamton, Feb. 12-13. Mr. Jones ex- 
tended an invitation to all present to at- 
tend this meeting. 3 

M. L. Waldorf said that the Albany 
meeting was a very interesting one, and 
that the Mutual association would reap 
much benefit from affiliation with the 
Eastern association. 

Chairman Mulkei then introduced the 
two men who, to a great extent, had made 
the association a successful body. These 
were ex-President Nichols and ex-Secre- 
tary Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter at some 
length impressed upon the members the 
serious situation as to the shortage of seed 
corn and the necessity for speeding up the 
corn production as a means of winning 
the war. Dealers should: be sure of dis- 
tributing corn that would grow, and do 
all they can to induce farmers to put in 
large crops. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
discussion of various important matters, 
including the effect of the Monday shut- 
downs of industrial plants, from which 
flour and feed millers are exempted. If 
in need of fuel, dealers in New York state 
are officially instructed to apply to the 
Food Administration. 

Reference was made to the license ques- 
tion, and dealers were informed that all 
doing a business of over $100,000 a year 
must take out licenses by Feb. 15. 

H. K. Palmer, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
spoke on the alarming shortage of seed 
corn and seed of all kinds, quoting figures 
to show how great had been the advance 
in price. 

W. H. Thomas, of New York, talked on 
food control, saying that further restric- 
tions should apply to the farmer and the 
consumer. 

W. E. Brown, of Chicago, stated that 
the Food Administration was shaping a 
policy now to cover this matter, and 
would deprive the consumer of the use of 
wheat and force a larger use of corn and 
other substitutes. 

A number of the feed men present tes- 
tified that, within the last few days, when 
placing an order for wheat flour, the mill- 
ers compelled them to take about 25 per 
cent of barley or rye flour with it. It was 
said that no wheat flour of the last crop 
will be obtainable next May or June. 

The meeting closed with an executive 
session for retail members. 





An exchange says that, in the South, 
flour is being made of sweet potatoes and 
plantains or bananas dried and ground, 
and mixed with wheat flour in the propor- 
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The ROLL OF HONOR 
of he American Milling Industry 








For a complete list of American millers of wheat flour who are members of 


the Food Administration, readers should see preced 


ing issues of The North- 


western Miller beginning with that of November 28th, 1917, which contain, 
with the exception of those herewith published, the names of all those who 


are entitled, to this distinction. 


_ The wheat flour millers whose names appear on these lists, having duly 
signed the agreement with the Food Administrator and willingly submitted 
themselves to the rules and regulations promulgated for the government of 
the milling industry by the authorities, are now members of the Food Ad- 
ministration and thereby performing their patriotic duty. 

Buyers of wheat flour should co-operate to the common end of national 
service and public welfare by confining their purchases to wheat flour made 
by members of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the 
disloyal miller and the trade —_ who for the sake of a little extra profit 


propose to defy the wishes o 


the government and operate independent of 


reasonable and just control and regulation. 


ADDITIONS 
DIVISION NO. 9 


Eagle Mig. Co., Tucson, Ariz, 

Mesa Mig. Co., Mesa, Ariz. 

Albers Bros. Mig. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Betterway Products Co., San Diego, Cal. 
California-Fig Nut Co., Orange, Cal. 
H. Gould Co,, Oakland, Cal. 


Kern County Land Co., Bakersfield, Cal. 
Perkins Grain & Mig. Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
Pacific Mig. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

San Miguel Flouring Mill, San Miguel, Cal. 
Sun Mig. Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Minden Flour Mig. Co., Minden, Nev. 








tion of one to three. This mixture is richer 
in minerals than wheat bread, and almost 
equal in its protein content. Brown rice 
flour is also used in the same proportion 
to advantage, giving nutrition equal to 
wheat flour. 





RIGHT TO BROKERAGE 


Is a Flour Broker Entitled to Recover When 
Sale Contract Is Canceled Through 
Mill Closing? 


“Is a miller’s agent entitled to his 
brokerage on the sale of a car of flour 
which the mill accepted and confirmed, but 
later canceled because of closing down by 
order of the Food Administration?” 

A solution of this question, propounded 
by a member of the flour tree, depends 
upon undisclosed facts concerning the 
terms of the agreement under which the 
broker acted as the mill’s representative. 
Was it mutually understood, by express 
agreement or by implication arising from 
previous dealings between the same varties 
or from trade custom, that the broker had 
earned his commission when the mill con- 
firmed the contract of sale he negotiated? 

If so, we fail to see where aacanaih 
defeat of the flour sale, without the bro- 
ker’s fault, could affect his accrued right 
to commission. The mere fact that the 
accrued ype amen had not been paid 
would not release the mill’s 4 

But if it was mutually understood, ex- 
pressly or a Yar that no commission 
should be paid until and unless the flour 
sale contract should be fully executed, 
then it remains to inquire w! r the clos- 
ing of the mill and consequent inability to 
deliver the flour were due to fault on the 
mill’s‘part. If the government had requi- 
sitioned the mill under the food control 
act, or if the mill was closed for some rea- 
son reflecting no fault of the owners or 
pears appt in our opinion the broker has 
lost commission, assuming that he un- 
derstood that his compensation was to de- 
pend u consummation of the contract. 

On other hand, if the mill was closed 
for violating some regulation of the Food 
Administration, or other fault, then the 
mill is not entitled to rely on its self-crip- 
pling act as an excuse for refusing to pay 
the broker’s compensation. An agreement 
that brokerage is to depend upon consum- 
mation of a sale impliedly binds the bro- 
ker’s employer ‘to do nothing of a wrong- 
ful nature that will thwart sale. 

Although closing a mill by the Food 
Administration presents a situation new to 


the law, we do not see anything in it to 
avoid application of the following stated 
well-established principles of law govern- 
ing a broker’s right to compensation: 

“As a general rule a broker is not en- 
titled to compensation until he has per- 
formed the undertaking assumed by him; 
and in the absence of any contrary provi- 
sion in his contract, it matters not how 
great have been his efforts nor how meri- 
torious his services. . . . A commission 
ordinarily becomes payable on completion 
of the transaction which the broker was 
employed to negotiate, unless there is a 
stipulation in the contract of employment 
to the contrary. 

“If by the contract of employment the 
broker is merely to find a customer who is 
able, ready, and willing to enter into a 
transaction with the principal on the 
terms prescribed by him, the broker is en- 
titled to compensation on performing that 
service, whether or not the principal com- 
pletes the transaction. Thus a broker em- 
ployed to find a purchaser or a vendor 
. . . ordinarily becomes entitled to a 
commission on the execution of a contract 
of * roby or sale or exchange, although 
wi t any fault on the part of the bro- 
ker the contract is never carried out, un- 
less there is a stipulation, express or im- 
plied, ae his right to compensation 
depend on the performance of the con- 
tract or the happening of some other 
event... . 

“In many cases the broker’s right to a 
commission depends on the final consum- 
mation of the transaction which he was 
employed to negotiate. Thus a broker 
employed to buy, sell, or exchange prop- 
erty may be on such terms that 
he is not entitled to compensation until a 
contract of purchase, sale or exchange has 
been entered into, or until the title has 
been transferred, or until the payment or 
tender of the purchase money or a certain 
portion thereof.” 9 Corpus Juris, 587-594. 

“The principal cannot relieve himself 
from liability for a commission by any 
voluntary act disabling him from perform- 
ance.” 9 Corpus Juris, 624. 

A. L. H, Srreer. 





The yield of corn in Italy for 1917 was 
2,534,600 tons, compared with 2,282,623 in 
1916, and a seven-year aver of 2,914,- 


459. Italian im resent nage ae 
averaged tons per year, so that the 
shortage, as com with the normal 
consumption, is 830,000 short tons. 
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MR. BELL IN MINNEAPOLIS 





The General Chairman of the Milling Divi- 
sion, at a Luncheon in His . Honor, 
Meets a Menu of Applied Theory 

James F. Bell, general chairman of the 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, whose headquarters are in New 
York, was in Minneapolis last Saturday 
and Sunday, going thence to Chicago to 
attend a general meeting on Feb. 11. 

On Saturday, a luncheon in his honor 
was given in the Club Room of The 
Northwestern Miller, which was attended 
by him and the following members of the 
trade: Albert C. Loring, George P. Case, 
Alfred, F. ee i John Coane Ben- 
‘amin S. Bull, H. E. Barber, H. S. Helm, 

. H. King, John Washburn, W. L. Har- 
vey, A. L. Goetzmann, William Fulton, 
B. B. Sheffield, H. P. Gallaher, E. A. 
Everett, G. M. Palmer and William C. 
Edgar. 

The menu card for the occasion con- 
sisted of proofs of the engraving of the 
New York omg gyorg of the Milling 
Division, shown in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller; on the reverse was 
printed the menu which appears on this 
page. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 498.) 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Feb. 12 is Lincoln’s birthday, and the 
Chamber of Commerce is closed. 

Leon H. Davis, of the Dawson-Davis 
Co., Ine., flour brokers, Boston, was in 
Minneapolis Feb, 9-11, calling on millers. 

The fourteenth annual convention and 
midwinter seed fair of the Minnesota Crop 
Improvement Association is being held 
this week at Luverne. 

Harry L. Douty, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has enlisted in the army, in 
the ordnance department. 

A meeting of independent grain dealers 
of the Northwest is to be held in Minne- 
apolis, Feb, 21, to discuss the advisability 
of organizing a country grain shippers’ 
association. 

R. A. Leggett & Co., of Pierre, S. D., 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal in grain, flour and feed. 
The principals are R. A. Leggett, John 
Sutherland and C. B. Ayres. 

Professor C. H. Bailey, of Minneapolis, 
who is now engaged by the Bureau of 
Chemistry to further its work in the cam- 
paign against dust explosions, is planning 
to hold several meetings in Iowa. 

Minnesota hotels and restaurants, under 
a ruling issued by the local food adminis- 
trator, are required to serve only 2 ozs of 
bread with meals served to patrons. Corn, 
oatmeal or bran bread or rolls may be 
served in 4-oz portions. 

Minneapolis and other Minnesota mill- 
ers are scouring the country in an effort 
to pick up wheat flour substitutes. The 
production of the latter falls far short of 
requirements, and fancy prices are being 
paid for what little is available. 

The grain business of the Gilfillan- 
Remund Co, has been absorbed by the 
Bartlett Frazier Co., of Minnea J. 
B. Gilfillan, Jr., the principal in the Gil- 
fillan-Remund Co., left last week for 
France. He was recently a — a field 
representative for the Red - ross. 

Eastern flour buyers who have been in 
Minneapolis during the week report that 
there is a serious shortage of the kind of 
flour used by Jewish bakers for making 
matzoth. Kosher bakeries usually begin 
baking this bread many weeks in advance, 
oe this year they are unable to get sup- 
plies, 

The Minnesota Public Safety Commis- 
sion has decreed that the 7c bread now be- 
ing sold in Minneapolis will be retained. 
The Minnesota formula was changed to 
make it correspond with the federal ruling 
as to in ients. It is believed now that 
the Te loaf will be introduced in other 
Minnesota cities. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, E. H. Rehn- 
ke, of the State Board of Grain Appeals, 
and C. H, March, vice-chairman of the 
Minnesota Public Safety Commission, left 
early in the week for Washin to at- 
tend a conference relative to revision 
of federal grain grades. 
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The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
4,525 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 18,100 patent hoops and 18,100 
wire For the week ending Satur- 
day, flour barrel stock was unloaded b 
three Minneapolis shops as follows: elm 
staves, 2°cars; heading, 2; total, 4 cars. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Rye wages | have been advanced to 
$41 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A. M. Fish, a Minneapolis feed jobber, 
has gone to California for the remainder 
of the winter. 

Heavier receipts and lower prices have 
brought about a reduction of $2 ton in 
cracked corn and ground feed. 

Barley screenings have jumped to $37 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Cedar ids, Iowa. The company re- 
cently pe an 80-room hon cee its 
plant for the accommodation of its un- 
married male employees. 

The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., will install a 400-bbl corn mill. 
James Frye, Minneapolis representative of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has the con- 
tract for machinery. Mr. Pye is also fur- 
nishing the machinery .to increase the 
capacity of the Claro Milling Co.’s mill at 
Lakeville, Minn., and is installing barley 
flour or for the Grafton (N. D.) 
Roller Mill Co. 

Following the meeting in Chicago, Feb. 
5, the millfeed jobbers of Minneapolis 
conferred and agreed that $1 ton would 
be a reasonable profit for handling mill- 
feed, exclusive of warehouse charges. It 
is understood that St. Louis jobbers want 





Bad Dream Cakes 


Alfalfa Cigars 


“The villainy you teach me I will execute.” 


MENU 


(Carefully prepared according to the regulations of the Food Administration) 
Dehorned Apple-jack Cocktails 
Minnetonka Whiskerless Oysters 
Sawdust Soup 


Mississippi River Dogfish 
with bones included 


Fresh Toadstools under Glass 
(guaranteed to encourage future food conservation) 


Vinegar Punch 


Breast of Roman Rooster 
(died of old age) 


Jackets of Potatoes, a la Old Doc Wiley 
Salad of Last Year’s Birds-nests 


with fusel oil dressing 


Calory Pudding 


a la Branny McCann 


Icicle Ices and Snow Ice Cream 


Mystery Bread, made from Feterita Flour 


Shadow Coffee with Chicory flavor 


Saccharine Tablets 


Cornstalk Cigarettes 





storatives. 





NOTE 


For the safety and convenience of the guests a medical practitioner, skilled 
in the treatment of stomach disorders, is stationed in the adjoining apartment 
and is equipped with operating tables, instruments and the latest known re- 


A life insurance policy covering the entire company has been taken out for the 
benefit of the families of non-survivors, and a contract made with a highly re- 
spectable firm of mortuary directors provides that all obsequies resulting from 
this occasion will be conducted without the slightest expense to the heirs of the 
deceased and according to the most approved and fashionable custom. 

Guests will kindly signify their preference of officiating clergymen in writ- 
ing upon this menu card, made before partaking of the first item thereon. 


To practice conservation 
Is our patriotic call, 
And to substitute for something else 
The duty of us all; 
So let every one go to it, 
Counting nothing of the cost, 
What’s a stomach shot to pieces 
To a soul forever lost? 
Up and at ’em! Sons of glory, 
Stew the dog and broil 
Put the sawdust in your muffins, 
Learn to relish roasted rat. 
In this hour of fearsome 
If the Kaiser you woul 
You must sacrifice the substance, 
While the shadow you may eat. 


e cat, 


eril, 
beat, 








Four weeks ago this variety of feed was 
quoted at $22 ton. 

The Interstate Flour & Feed Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., is installing equipment in 
an elevator at Des Moines, Iowa, to manu- 
facture corn meal. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
of Hutchinson, Kansas, has placed an 
order with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for 
a 300-bu Morris grain drier. 

Douglas & Co. are making another by- 
product at their starch works in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. It is a laundry soap, and 
is probably made from the offal from. the 
oil manufacturing unit. 


Something like 300 cars of corn arrived 
in Minneapolis Monday. Corn. is begin- 
ning to move more freely, and the grain 
inspection department anticipates an aver- 
age of about 200 cars daily from now on. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has awarded a 
contract for another 12-story building at 


$1.50 ton profit. The committee appointed 
at the Chicago meeting is now at Wash- 
ington conferring with Mr. Hoover. It is 
generally understood that one result of 
the Washington meeting will be the can- 
cellation of all existing feed contracts. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Minneapolis shippers are interested in 
the report that C. A. Tomlinson, of Du- 
luth, has organized a company, with $300,- 
000 capital stock, to build and operate 
grain barges on the Erie Canal. 

The Northern Pacific road has an- 
nounced a reduction in the freight rates 
on seed from Minneapolis to points along 
its line. The new rate will be the same as 
the rate on eastbound shipments. Hereto- 
fore, westbound rates have been much high- 
er than eastbound. 

Northwestern millers and grain ship- 

ers are pleased with the order issued by 

irector-General. McAdoo last week giv- 
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ing priority to grain shipments. While 
the order was ye ge rimarily to hasten 
the marketing o soft corn before it 
spoils, yet it will indirectly expedite the 
movement of all grain and grain products. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

A Minneapolis visitor this week was 
Theodore Kipp, Jr., milling engineer, of 
Winnipeg. 

The 50-bbl mill which is to be erected at 
Central City, Iowa, will be operated under 
the name of the New Process Mill. Elec- 
tric power will be used. 

R. J. Megaw, superintendent for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Goderich, Ont., was in Minneapolis early 
in the week en route home from calling on 
his company’s mills in western Canada. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis are un- 
changed for the last two days. Total Feb. 
12 was about 690,000 bus, against 12,296,- 
000 in 1917. 

The federal Food Administration has 
appealed to farmers in the Northwest to 
market their wheat and other grain as 
promptly as possible, to relieve the present ” 
shortage. 





Millers and Feed Dealers Meet 

Feed dealers from all over the north- 
ern Illinois dairy district met at Elgin, 
on Jan. 17, to attend the meeting of the 
McHenry County Millers’ and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

The main purpose of the meeting was 
to plan for the expansion of the associa- 
tion. The original constitution was 
framed with this idea in mind, and cov- 
ered McHenry County and adjacent ter- 
ritory, but the association has grown be- 
yond all expectations, and so many deal- 
ers from adjoining counties have been ad- 
mitted to membership that the name of 
the organization did not cover its full 
scope. Many more were desirous of join- 
ing, but hesitated about making applica- 
tion, thinking it was strictly a Lsciieney 
County institution. 

It was voted to change the name of the 
organization to the Northern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ & Feed Dealers’ Association, without 
reorganization, and the old incumbents in 
office will continue to serve the associa- 
tion until the next annual meeting in July. 
It will incorporate as a mutual associa- 
tion, under the laws of the state of IIli- 
nois, and cover northern Illinois and ad- 
jacent territory, so as to admit dealers 
in southern Wisconsin. 

The association has proved a great ben- 
efit to those who have availed themselves 
of its assistance. These are troublesome 
times in the feed business, and many dif- 
ficult situations arise with which the indi- 
vidual dealer is unable to cope, but with 
the aid of a number banded together, the 
association has been of great assistance in 
seeing that the individual dealer gets fair 
treatment. 

At the banquet following the meeting, 
Professor Bull, of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois, 
gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on “The Chemistry of Feeds,” which was 
fall of information as to the relative value 
of the different feeds and their effects on 
the dairy cow. 

He pointed out the necessity of every 
dealer familiarizing himself with the 
chemistry of feeds, so as to be able to 
intelligently discuss the merits of those 
which he sells, and also that he might be 
of assistance to his customer by giving 
him advice as to what feeds to buy to 
make his ration economical as well as 
effective. 

He strongly urged the use of commer- 
cial feeds: to be mixed with the whole 
grains raised by the farmer, in making a 
ration, as the whole grains are deficient in 
certain elements necessary to the welfare 
and production of the animal, while the 
standard commercial feeds are high in 
these elements. Balanced rations, as put 
out by reputable manufacturers, he said 
had a place in the sun for the farmer who 
did not have the ability or the inclination 
to mix a ration of his own. 

The association intends to use its in- 
fluence toward inducing the State Dairy- 
men’s League to hold its next annual con- 
vention at Elgin, the hub of the dairy 
district. 


Argentina has granted permission for 
the exportation of 15,000 tons wheat and 
15,000 tons flour to Brazil, and 2,000 tons 
wheat to Paraguay. ‘ 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 36,740, or 78 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 39,890, or 85 per cent, 
last week, 24,555, or 60 per cent, a year 
ago, 10,495, or 26 per cent, two years ago, 
and 26,199, or 64 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 21,100, or 37 per cent of capacity, 
against 40,124, or 70 per cent, last week, 
8,000, or 14 per cent, a year ago, and 
32,924, or 58 per cent, two years ago. 

How to obtain flour substitutes in order 
to comply with the Food Administration 
ruling continues to confront north Pacific 
Coast mills as a baffling problem. There 
are, comparatively speaking, no substi- 
tutes made in the north Pacific Coast, and 
efforts to obtain them from other states 
have brought very meager results. 

The barley flour capacity of north Pa- 
cific Coast mills is quite limited, and sup- 
plies of barley grain are about exhausted. 
Corn flour production here is negligible, 
and countless wires to eastern corn and 
barley mills give practically no promise 
of relief. While the embargo against 
shipment of barley flour from California 
imposed Feb, 2 was removed Feb. 7, bar- 
ley mills in that state are so far sold ahead 
that only moderate supplies can be ob- 
tained, and the same holds true of Cali- 
fornia rice flour mills. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are available in 
moderate quantities only, but none of the 
other substitutes permissible under the 
Food Administration ruling are to be had 
here. 

Potatoes furnish the only possible solu- 
tion of the problem, as they are in large 
supply, but it will take some time to create 
adequate supplies of potato flour. This 
flour is, however, beginning to be made in 
the Pacific Northwest and its production 
is likely to be substantially increased. As 
far as can be learned, the largest plant 
making potato flour in this territory has a 
capacity of 200 bbls a day. 

The urgent demand for flour continues 
to increase, and offerings are growing less 
as mills exhaust their wheat allotments. 
Port mills quote soft wheat 95 per cent 
flour, basis 49’s, at $9.80@10 bbl. Montana 
95 per cent is quoted at $10.20@10.55 bbl, 
in 98's. 

Heavy eastern and local demand for 
milling barley and small supplies have 
caused a sha advance, and sales have 
‘been made at $72 ton sacked, or $68 bulk. 

Barley, rice and corn flour are largely 
nominal in price, as practically nothing is 
offering by eastern or California mills, nor 
have jobbers here any supplies. Bakers 
have so far been able to obtain the present 
5 per cent requirements of substitutes, but 
will be unable to use 20 per cent, unless, 
by Feb. 24 some sources of supply not now 
in sight open up. 


NOTES 


William B. Shaffer, of the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
was in Seattle this week. 


A sale of California white Egyptian 
corn made here this week established a 
new price record at $77 ton. 


The government has commandeered for 
the navy 200,000 sacks of Japanese beans 
in Seattle and San Francisco warehouses 
or in transit from Japan. 


On account of the scarcity of 24-lb sacks 
in this section, the food administrator for 
Washington has rescinded his recent order 
restricting sales of flour to individual 





consumers in towns and cities to packages 
not in excess of 4% bbl. 

Receivers have been appointed for the 
Mount Vernon ( Wash.) Goat Co. and the 
Mount Vernon Milling Co., insolvents. The 
latter operates a small oatmeal mill at 
Mount Vernon. 

Wheat flour sales to retailers and con- 
sumers in this state, under a modification 
of rule 29 of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration announced by the state food 
administrator, can now be made in the 
proportion of three pounds of wheat flour 
to one pound of substitutes. This was 
necessitated by the dearth of substitutes 
here. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Feb. 9.—The de- 
mand for flour this week was confined al- 
most entirely to the small-lot buyer; the 
large bakers are generally. well supplied 
for 30 days, and jobbers’ stocks are being 
reduced very slowly, with little or no car 
business passing. 

North coast and eastern mills were un- 
changed from last week. Asking prices 
are $10.25@10.40 bbl for 95 per cent flour 
from Washington and Oregon; Montana 
flour, $10.70@10.90; Dakotas, $11.50@ 
11.75,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed is firm and in good demand. 
Local mills are virtually out of the mar- 
ket, and offerings from outside sources 
have been particularly restricted for the 
last 10 days. Nominal mill quotations: 
bran, $34.50@35 ton; shorts, $39@40; 
middlings, $47@48. 

NOTES 

Receipts of flour from Washington and 
Oregon during January were 68,133 
bbls; receipts of oats, 16,825 ctls. 

Lieutenant E. Denman McNear, of 
Petaluma, Cal., son of George P. McNear, 
grain and flour dealer, was on the Tus- 
cania when she was torpedoed. A cable- 
gram from Ireland was received by his 
father on Feb. 6 announcing his safety. 

In connection with the action of the 
Grain Corporation prohibiting shipments 
of barley from California, it is said the 
crop was not short, but the demana for 
barley flour was very great, and California 
mainly was depended upon to supply the 
grain. The 1917 crop was 39,150,000 bus, 
compared with 33,320,000 in 1916. There 
were 2,372,910 centals (100 lbs) exported 
during 1916. The present price is about 
$60 per ton, and that figure is liable to be 
maintained. 





OREGON 


PortLtanp, Orecon, Feb. 9.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 26,460, or 80 per cent of capacity, 
against 29,400, or 89 per cent, last week. 

The filling of government contracts is 
chiefly amnleyine the mills here, as the 
local consumption of flour is steadily de- 
clining as the use of substitutes grows. 

Barley flour is taking first” place as a 
wheat flour substitute, although the quan- 
tity available is not equal to bakers’ needs. 
Millers are quoting $10.50@11 bbl for 
this flour, with the market strong and 
tending upward. There is a keen demand 
from millers in Minneapolis, Montana 
and other points for Pacific northwestern 
barley, and sales have been made here at 
$70@72 per ton. Mills in this territory 
are picking up all they can, but the stock 
is said to be almost exhausted. 

There is also a scarcity of corn meal 
here, which is worrying the bakers and 
food authorities. Local millers have 
found it very difficult to pet good milling 
corn, and t are all nd on their 
orders. Corn meal is listed at $5.65 a bale 
of 10 9’s. Rice flour, of which there is a 


limited supply on hand, is quoted by job- 
bers at 81,c lb in 100-lb sacks. 

Demand for millfeed is still fair, and 
the old prices prevail. The coming of 
spring weather is likely to ease up the 
feed situation, and hay is already weaken- 
ing. phe 

The Portland Merchants’ Exchange, by 
a rule adopted Tuesday, will allow deal- 
ings in Calcutta grain bags. Trading in 
kiln-dried corn is also provided for. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Minn., Feb. 11.—The flour 
market was without special feature the 
past week. Orders were numerous and 
show no check, except as forced by gov- 
ernment restrictions. The curtailment in 
sales ordered has had the effect of in- 
creasing prices for substitutes. Mills are 
taking orders only from established trade, 
caring for regular customers according to 
their ability to operate. 

Practically no new business passed in 
durum flour, and temporarily the mill is 
out of the market. Old bookings are being 
worked off, and unfilled orders are stead- 
ily lessening. 

Demand for rye flour was strong. The 
mill had all the business it could handle 
taking care of regular trade. Some grades 
were unchanged in price and others were 
advanced 25@50c bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,025 bbls wheat and 7,085 bbls rye flour, 
the total making 53 per cent of capacity, 
against 17,770 bbls, or 49 per cent, the 
previous week, and 11,425, or 31 per cent, 
a year ago. 

There was a good demand for millfeed, 
but the mills are offering very little, as 
they are busy making deliveries on old 
orders. Buyers having supplies coming 
are anxiously calling for delivery. 


NOTES 


The local exchange will be closed Lin- 
coln’s birthday. : 

Elevator stocks of corn increased 21,000 
bus last week. Total supply reported, 
38,000 bus. 

Housewives are complaining of the 
scarcity of flour substitutes. Outside of 
corn meal and oatmeal, there is little to be 
had. The latter is reported to be a slow 
seller. 

Rail shipments out of elevators show 
more activity and in larger volume. Bulk 
of movement is in wheat and barley; 
other grain and flaxseed moving out 
slower. 

Few cash samples were displayed on 
the tables for sale last week. Buyers 
cleaned up anything offered. Better 
grades found ready takers; less desirable 
cared for, but moved slowly. 

Receipts of Canadian flaxseed increased 
lightly the past week. Duty paid on most 
of it, and taken into domestic stock. One 


‘car held in bond, the first so reported 


since December. Further arrivals looked 
for. 

President M. L. Jenks, Secretary C. F. 
Macdonald, and W. C. Mitchell, C. F. 
Haley and F. E. Lindahl, were in Chicago 
last week on traffic and other matters con- 
nected with the Duluth Board of Trade 
interests. 

Present scant wheat receipts do not 
cover the actual requirements of local 
mills. Orders of wheat to go from here 
to interior mills are reported by elevators. 
Effect of this is shown in decreasing 
stocks. Hope is held out for increased 
arrivals in the near future. 

Julius H. Barnes has advised that on 
application, he will, as agent of the Food 
Administration, modify the regulations so 


that sales of corn can bé made for more- 


than 60 days in advance against corn 
brought to Duluth for drying and treat- 
ment. Sales will be permitted for lake 
shipment on the opening of navigation, 
and covering the month of May. 

Continued light movement of rye and 
barley in the face of an urgent demand 
caused a further sharp advance. Buyers 
bid briskly for supplies, but, succeeded in 
getting no amount of importance, as offer- 
ings were slow and slack. Easier condi- 
tions prevailed in oats as a result of 
changed feeling in outside markets. Hold- 
ers unable to ship have been selling out, 
depressing market. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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FARMERS PRESENT CLAIMS 


Committee Sees President Wilson—Urges 
Definite Measures to Provide for Ade- 
quate Crops This Year 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 9.—Répre- 
sentatives of 16 national farm organiza- 
tions and many smaller local bodies, fol- 
lowing conferences with members of Con- 
gress and the Food Administrator, Her- 
bert C. Hoover, on agricultural produc- 
tion, called on the President Friday to 
urge the creation of a farm commission 
to advise on important farm matters and 
to represent farming community. 
Definite measures to speed up production 
are necessary, the President was informed 
by the farm organization representatives. 

The following obstacles, it was pointed 
out, stand in the way of 1918 crops that 
will equal or surpass those of 1917: short- 
age of farm labor; shortage of seed, feed, 
fertilizers, farm implements, and other 
agricultural supplies; lack of reasonable 
credit; prices. often below the cost of 
production; the justified belief of the 
farmer that he is not regarded as a part- 
ner in the great enterprise of winning 
the war. 

Farmers by themselves are powerless 
to remove these obstacles, the President 
was told. Unless the government grasps 
the vital seriousness of the situation and 
forthwith takes steps to help, a crop short- 
age is certain, it was stated, in spite of 
any and all things farmers can do to 
a a it. Among the remedies proposed 

the farm organizations to relieve the 
alleged critical situation were the fol- 
lowing: 

Lazor. “We ask for such interpreta- 
tion of the selective draft as will secure 
to the nation the services of all of its 
citizenship where those services are of 
most value to the nation, and for binding 
instructions to be issued to all exemption 
boards to that effect. Especially do we 
ask that the definition of a skilled farm 
laborer be a man who is actually engaged 
in productive agriculture, and is support- 
ing himself on it, without regard for 
college or university training. 

Farm Svurpurs. “Provision should be 
made for furnishing to producing farm- 
ers who need them such seeds, feeds, fer- 
tilizers and farm machinery at cost as may 
actually be necessary to maintain their 
production or to increase it within prac- 
ticable limits. 

Crepit. “Steps should be taken by the 
government to promote aggressively and 
in all practicable ways short-time loans to 
farmers for the purpose of financing the 
production of crops. 

Prices. “Should the policy of price con- 
trol prevail, then we ask that it shall be 
applied as much to what the farmer buys 
as to what he sells, to the end that the 
consumer and producer be protected from 
exploitation. 

Representation. “We recommend the 
immediate appointment of a farm com- 
mission, to consist preferably of nine farm- 
ers actually engaged in the business, to be 
selected by the President from men rep- 
resentative of and satisfactory to the 
great farm organizations of America, and 
to report directly to him on all questions 
that affect the increase of agricultural 
production and distribution. Such a com- 
mission should be in uninterrupted session 
at the city of Washington. It should be 
required as its first task to report at once 
on all matters necessary in the immediate 
execution of the first four recommenda- 
tions above. The creation of such a com- 
mission would convince all farmers that 
their viewpoint was fully represented in 
Washington, always accessible to the 
President, and would inspire and encour- 
age them as nothing else could.” 

The conference of farm organization 
representatives was held under the auspi- 
ces of the Federal Board of Farm Organi- 
zations. This board is an overhead federa- 
tion of eight farmers’ organizations. The 
leaders of the National Grange took a 
prominent part in the general meetings. 

Thursday the conference was addressed 
by United States Senator Gore, of Okla- 
homa, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. Saturday morhing, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Houston addressed 
a general meeting of the conference on 
the production Bol of the war pro- 
gramme. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 
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The flour trade continues in much the 
same condition as during the last three 
months. There is a keen demand for flour, 
which it is impossible to fully meet, not 
because of any shortage, in the real sense 
of the word, of wheat, but on account of 
the diminished productive power of Brit- 
ish mills. That is the direct result of the 
depletion of their staffs to meet the 
army’s demands. 

The. food controller is said to be so satis- 
fied on this point that he has laid his views 
before the military authorities as to the 
inadvisability of making further demands 
on the mill staffs. Female labor has been 
largely employed in mills here, with good 
results up to a point, but it would be futile 
to expect that the output should be main- 
tained at full capacity under such condi- 
tions, 

The mills in and about this city have 
been asked by the authorities to work as 
many hours as possible, even to working 
on Sundays, if by no other means the re- 
quired amount of flour can be produced. 
Kven so, they cannot keep pace with de- 
mands, and to make matters worse the 
supply of country and outport flour is 
well below normal.. Last week over 28,000 
sacks of country and outport flour were 
received here, but evidently this was stuff 
which had been long on the road, the same 
being true of English wheat and oats, 
both articles having been very scarce here 
for a long time. 

Speaking of oats, by a recent order of 
the controller millers have, been instructed 
to use them freely in their admixture, but 
this will be difficult, as farmers in Eng- 
land now are reluctant to part with oats, 
which they think may be very useful to 
them later for feed. 

The supply of London-made and coun- 
try flour is being supplemented to some 
extent by the weekly allocation of white 
flour, of which perhaps 15,000 sacks were 
given out yesterday, of Canadian export 
or American winter wheat patent. The 
latter, though of the long variety, is very 
white, and is good value for the money, the 
flat rate of 50s 3d ex-store, with a month’s 
credit, applying to all allocated flour. To 
bakers it is sold at 51s 9d, less 6d discount 
for cash in seven days, plus all transport 
and a charges. The Canadian ex- 
ports are strong, useful flours, but of 
late some of, them have been rather darker 
in color than bakers fancy, especially as 
they have to use such dark home-made 
flour, The latter, as you know, now 
reaches an average of 89 per cent from 
the wheat berry. 

As potatoes are plentiful in this coun- 
try, bakers have been recommended by the 
control to use some in their bread, and a 
compulsory order to this effect will, it is 
expected, soon be issued. All home-made 
— is still at the flat rate of 44s 3d ex- 
mili, 


OATMEAL 


__ The oatmeal market is still upside down. 
rhe rock on which the Scotch millers have 
struck is the retail rate of 4d per Ib, fixed 
for England by the control. At that price 
they say it will be impossible for them to 
supply our market, It was to meet this 
Situation that the authorities, who some 
time ago took control of the American 
ind Canadian oatmeal supply, recently re- 
duced the price of American oatmeal 
from £36 10s c.i.f. to £27 per ton, which, 


of course, meant subsidizing the oatmeal 
consumer at the expense of the taxpayer. 

There is a little Midlothian oatmeal in 
the market at £33 10s@£34, while Aber- 
deen is quoted at £30@31, and there are 
offers from Aberdeen at £30. There is 
also a little Irish pinhead and medium 
cut at £31. Meanwhile, American coarse, 
medium and fine oatmeal is offered on 
spot at £29, all being government prop- 
erty, and American and Canadian rolled 
oats are also offered at £29 on spot. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is naturally very scarce, but 
millers have to sell medium middlings at 
no more than £13 10s per ton and bran at 
£13. Millers here keep to these prices, 
but put something on for the bags in which 
the stuff is delivered. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


A good demand for money has pre- 
vailed all the week, and on some eos 
there were strong indications of reduced 
supplies. The last day or two, however, 
supplies have again been plentiful, and 
the market was not the least disturbed by 
some heavy calls it had to meet today. 
Loans over the night are obtainable at 
3@3¥Y, per cent, and for a week at 3¥, 
@3%,. 

After showing some firmness, the dis- 
count market has weakened again, but no 
ordinary discount business of any impor- 
tance has been put through. Three months’ 
bank bills are offered at 37,@4 per cent, 
four months’ at 4@414, six months’ at 414, 
and trade bills at 444@4%,. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

Since the beginning of the year the 
market for silver has been firm, and the 
price has risen. from 43144 to 4544d per 
ounce. There has been an improvement 
in the inquiry, but the quantity offering 
is not large. 


POTATOES IN BREAD 


It is understood that an order will soon 
be issued making it compulsory for bakers 
to use a percentage of potatoes in. the 
manufacture of bread. The ministry of 
food has taken special steps to inform 
bakers as to the best way in which pota- 
toes can be used, and through the baking 
trade journals has issued a leaflet giving 
full information on the subject, including 
the best type of machinery to be used. 
The baking papers contain numerous ad- 
vertisements of machinery suitable for 
the purpose. 


A large proportion of bakers are al- 


ready using potatoes, and it is reported 
that quite Speyer Phcagace are bein 
obtained. If a com ry order is Pesos | 
it will apply to the estic bread-makers 
as well as to professional bakers. 


SUGAR FOR JAM 


The chairman of the royal commission 
on sugar states that, as it will probably 
be impossible during 1918 to make special 
issues to private fruit-growers of sugar 
for jam-making, they should commence 
saving as much sugar as possible out of 
their own domestic rations, and that this 
will not constitute hoarding. As the pres- 
ent ration of sugar is only 8 ozs per week 

t person, it is hardly likely that it will 
be possible to save sufficient for jam- 
making. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Flour importers who ate now acting as 
government agents for the distribution of 
supplies of imported flour have been in- 
formed by the authorities that in future 
they will be given an opportunity for 
selling, as agents, cereal products, such as 
corn meal, oatmeal, etc., for the use of 
millers. Heretofore such goods were only 
sold through some of the larger grain- 
dealing firms that were members of the 
Baltic Exchange. It is understood that 


a brokerage of 3d per sack of 280 Ibs will 
be anowed. 

Under the new arrangement the im- 
porters will be able to deal with country 
millers to whom they have previously sold 
flour. Such millers are in closer contact 
with the flour importers than ‘they are 
with the large grain-importing firms. 

* #*# 


Lieutenant W. W. Taylor, son of W. J. 
Taylor, of the T. H. Taylor Co. Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., has been awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross. He is serving in France with 
an Ontario regiment. 


LIVERPOOL, JAN. 15 

This week the aggregate allocations of 
flour were on a rather smaller scale to the 
distributing agents, which was disappoint- 
ing, for the orders in hand, prior to 
tenders, were considerably in excess of 
the quantity allotted. demand of 
buyers, of course, could only be partially 
met, and they had to content themselves 
with an equitable proportion of what was 
freed. The price remains unchanged at 
51s 9d per 280 Ibs for government grade. 

Local millers report a continued good 
demand for their standard —_ at the 
fixed price of 44s 3d per 280 Ibs, and it is 
taking all their time and capacity to make 
the output adequate to the necessities of 
consumers. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 14 

Government authorities continue to keep 
a very tight grip on distributions of Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat and flour in the 
Glasgow district, where it is reported very 
large stocks lie at command. There have 
been no liberations of wheat in the last 
eight days, but some good allotments of 
standard flour mixtures have been made 
amongst bakers through the government 
agents, to whose hands the distributions 
are confided. 

OATMEAL 

The government is naming 56s@57s 6d 
ex-store for Canadian rolled oats and oat- 
meal in Scotland, which compares with 83s 
asked before Jan. 1. The former high 

rice put these products out of the mar- 
Ket against Scotch oatmeal, but now both 
are at an equivalent level, though not in 
value in the opinion of local users. 

A rumor got about lately that a stock 
of Canadian oatmeal stored here had gone 
out of condition. Official inspection, which 
is regularly carried out, proves that there 
is no foundation for the statement, which 
is comforting, in existing circumstances. 
In the Edinburgh and Leith markets the 
official charge for best Midlothian oatmeal 
is 75s per 280 lbs. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 14 

Belfast has had a rather exciting time 
during the week, some correspondence 
having taken place with the food control- 
ler, and tnaellags held by the local com- 
mittee and the lord mayor to impress upon 
the authorities that a shortage of flour ex- 
isted, and that Belfast was getting into a 
serious position. 

Shipping into Belfast having been inter- 
fered with the last 10 days, some of the 
largest bakers, who were in the habit of 
getting much of their supplies from west 
of England millers, were near the end of 
their stock of war grade flour and, al- 
though there is plenty of imported flour 
in Belfast in the hands of the govern- 
ment, yet they realize that if are 
unable to get war grade flour to mix with 
the government flour, they might have to 
elose down. 

The food controller, however, has as- 
sured them that the situation is receiving 
careful consideration, and the last two or 
three days considerable shipments of flour 
have arrived. A letter from a Belfast 
miller the thing — plainly, viz., 
that, so far, Belfast not suffered 


much on account of the war, and by his 
figures he proved that the milling capac- 
ity of the north of Ireland was equal to 
the requirements of the population, espe- 
cially with. the supplies of government 
flour. 

There is one thing, however, which must 
not be overlooked, and that is that Ulster 
has been in the habit in the past of send- 
ing flour in considerable quantities to the 


‘south and west of Ireland; not only that, 


but the districts covered by some of the 
Belfast bakers are very large. 

Bread baked in Belfast is sent 100 miles 
into the country districts and, of course, 
at a time like this any extensive deliveries 
to outside districts mean so much less 
for Belfast. However, strictly speaking, 
there is no shortage, as millers hold four 
weeks’ supply of wheat. 

Stocks of potatoes are so large all over 
the country that they are being fed to 
pigs, and Irish oatmeal is so plentiful and 
the demand so poor that millers are com- 
plaining it is unsalable at £31 per ton; 
in fact, foodstuffs all over Ireland are 
good, and so far, of all countries, Ireland 
has suffered the least. 

Dublin and the South have been amply 
supplied, and practically no complaints 
have been received of shortage of any 
class of breadstuffs. Last week’s prices 
are repeated, and are as follows: Cana- 
dian export, 50s 3d ex-store, for sale to 
bakers at 51s 9d ex-store. Home-made 
flour, 44s 3d ex-mill to bakers and dealers. 


MILLFEED 


The prices quoted today for mill offals 
are about £16 per ton for broad bran, de- 
livered, including bags and commission to 
dealers; ordinary bran £15, and pollards 
about the same figure. There is no change 
in feedingstuffs. Linseed and cotton cakes 
are unobtainable at the controller’s price. 
There are some stocks held, but holders 
refuse to sell and lose £3@4 per ton, until 
they can replace the goods for shipment. 
Compound cakes are meeting ready sale 
at the food controller’s price of £19 per 
ton, plus bags and other necessary 
charges. 

THE LORD LINE 


The last two steamers of the Irish 
Shipowners’ Co., Ltd. (the Lord Line), 
have been sold, with the good-will of the 
Baltimore, Belfast and Dublin berth, to 
the Ulster Steamship Co., which, it is 
understood, intends working that business 
after the war. 

The Shipowners’ company has gone into 
voluntary liquidation, John E. Wellwood 
is distributing the assets to the fortunate 
shareholders, who are likely to receive 
many times the par value of their shares, 
and his friends are congratulating him on 
the result of his venture into shipping 
from the realms of flour. 





Flour Saves a Ship 

Accounts of the attack and rescue of 
the ocean steamship Armenia made public 
by the Navy department at Washington 
show that it was kept afloat by its cargo of 
flour. The ship was struck and badly dam- 
aged by a torpedo from a submarine. A 
collision mat was placed over the hole in 
the hull made by the torpedo, and flour in 
the hold formed a skin that kept the water 
from going to the forward part of the 
ship. The flour made a sort of bulkhead 
which helped keep the ship afloat until 
safe in port. It saved the crew and most 
of the cargo, as little was lost by damage. 


The food controller of Great Britain has 
announced the following prices for the 
cereal crop of 1918: Wheat and rye will be 
based on average price of 75s per qr of 
504 Ibs; barley, 65s per qr of 448 lbs; oats, 
46s 3d per qr of 336 lbs. Higher prices 
will be allowed for better classes of oats . 
for milling purposes. 
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A MILL’S WATER RIGHTS | 


(Continued from page 494.) 

“It cannot be contended that every use 
of a stream which either decreases the 
amount or purity of its waters is unrea- 
sonable. If this was true, the right of 
riparian owners to use the waters of the 
stream could largely be a right without 
value or benefit. For clearly many, if not 
most, of the uses to which streams are 
ordinarily put tend to decrease, in some 
degree at least, either the quality or quan- 
tity of the flow... . 

Upon the question of reasonableness 
of the use by the upper proprietor, the 
character and extent of his business, as 
well as the use to which the lower pro- 
prietor is putting the water, may be taken 
into consideration. A riparian owner has 
a right to make a reasonabie use of a 
stream for the operation of a mill or 
factory, and may even cast sewage or 
waste material therein, if he does not 
thereby cause material injury to public or 
private rights. . . . Manifestly, runnin 
streams cannot be used for commerci 
manufacturing, or agricultural purposes 
and retain their pristine clearness and 
purity.... 

“A riparian owner whose in oy have 
been invaded is entitled to apply to and 
receive from the courts such relief as the 
facts in the particular case show him to 
be entitled to. He may maintain an ac- 
tion for damages against the wrongdoer 
for the detriment sustained. And in cer- 
tain cases, where the legal remedies are 
inadequate, he may also be awarded in- 
junctive relief.” 

Reviewing the evidence adduced at the 
trial, the supreme court holds that plain- 
tiff failed to sustain the burden imposed 
upon him to establish his claim that the 
stream and ice forming over it was pol- 
luted by the mill’s operations, that being 
refuted by the testimony of expert chem- 
ists; and finds that any valid ground for 
objection concerning the discharge of 
sewage at the mill would be avoided in 
the future by the mill’s intended use of 
septic tanks. Concluding, the court said: 

“In this opinion we have adopted the 
theory on which the case has been argued, 
but we deem it proper to say that we are 
by no means satisfied that a riparian 
owner of land situated within the limits 
of a city at a point with respect to resi- 
dences and manufacturing establishments 
therein, such as the evidence shows plain- 
tiff’s premises to be situated, can legally 
claim that the cutting of ice thereupon 
is a reasonable use of the waters in the 


stream.” 
A. L. H. Srreert. 





Big Credit for Argentine Wheat 

The $200,000,000 credit being arranged 
by Great Britain with Argentina to finance 
cereal exports will be secured by the de- 
posit of collateral in London, according to 
advices from Buenos Aires. 

The loan is to be liquidated in part dur- 
ing the next two years by the application 


‘of the income from British investments in 


Argentine railroads and other property to 
the loan principal. It is estimated that 
the aggregate of such dividends and in- 
terest payments amounts to $25,000,000 or 
more a year. interest rate on the 
credit is expected to be 5 per cent. 





A New Idaho Mill 


The last new mill to be placed in opera- 
tion in Idaho is that of the American Falls 
Milling Co.; Inc. This com started 
milling at American Falls in 1906, with a 
mill of 100 bbls. In 1913 the capacity was 
increased to 250 bbls. On A rh 21, 1917, 
the mill was totally destroyed by fire. 

Since the time of the construction of the 
original mill the country contiguous to 
American Falls has had a remarkable 
growth and development, caused to a con- 
siderable extent by the very extensive irri- 
gation projects which have been success- 
fully developed throughout southern 
Idaho. With the growth and development 
of this part of the country the business of 
the company has steadily, increased, and it 
has enjoyed a trade in local markets which 
has taken most of the products of the mill. 

The mill is advantageously situated as to 
wheat supplies, having available for its use 


both the high-grade soft white wheat and 
the hard or semi-hard red wheats of this 
section. In recent 
age of southern I 
creased, 
lands, 


ears the wheat acre- 
has —_ in- 
perma A that of t nch 


which are especially suited for rais- 
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ing a very high quality of Turkey red 
wheat. 


In view of the above circumstances the 
management of the mill decided, in re- 
building it, to increase its capacity to 
500 bbls a day. As a matter of fact, - 
ever, the excellence of its equipment and 
the skill of its management, acquired 
through many years of milling, make it 
possible to maintain an output consider- 
ably in excess of its planned capacity. 

he equipment of the mill is entirely 
that of the Wolf system, with the wan. 
tion of an Eureka milling separator. 
mill equipment consists of three stands 
of 9x36 rolls, five stands of 9x30, and one 
of 9x14 for a graham mill. The equip- 
ment also includes four purifiers, two 
centrifugal reels, two round blending 
reels, three square sifters; Wagner type 
dust collectors, Wolf-Dawson wheat was 
ers, Wolf scourers, and two automatic 
scales. The plant is electrically driven and 
lighted throughout, the lighting system be- 
ing installed in metal conduits. The mill 


the bread to show them a larger profit 
than if it were manufactured from ce- 


“The ministry of food ——. that a 
maximum quantity of 1 lb of potatoes 
should be used to 7 lbs of flour. This is, 
in the opinion of most experts, too large 
a proportion, and, of course, if decreased, 
there will be relatively a decreased profit 
in the use of potatoes. 

“The form in which the potato is made 
available for the baker is not a satisfac- 
tory one. Even an outside paper, like the 
Pall Mall Gazette, while noting with satis- 
faction that potatoes are made attractive 
to bakers in the matter of price, suggests 
that the manufacture of potato flour 
should be encouraged, as to make it in 
bulk for sale to bakers to save the expense 
of individual preparation. 

“This is a point which, of course, strikes 
every practical baker at the first reading 
of the provisions of the order. In order to 
get a trade to adopt any new method, de- 
sirable as it may be, it is necessary to 


_<e 


is driven by one 100, one 25, two 15 and 
one 5 h-p electric motors. 

A complete wheat- and flour-testing 
laboratory is being installed. 

The officers of the company are M. J. 
Rice, president; William J. Hanson, sec- 
retary-treasurer; H. C. Ehrlich, manager. 
Mr. Ehrlich has been engaged in milling 
for many years; so long, in fact, that he 
declines to permit an estimate of his pres- 
ent age by stating when he first became 
connected with the industry. He admits, 
however, that from 1897 to 1900 he man- 
aged the mill at Perham, Minn. For the 
next 10 years he was connected with the 
sales department, for different periods, of 
the Allis and Wolf companies. In 1910 
Mr. Ehrlich became manager of the 
American Falls Milling Co., Ltd. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





CHEAPENS POTATO FLOUR 


Order Recently Issued by British Ministry of 
Food Reduces Cost of Supplies to 
Stimulate Use by Bakers 


To encourage the use of potatoes in 
bread-making, the British ministry of 
food has issued an order to supply bakers 
with potatoes at reduced prices, and this 
supply is put in the hands of the food 
control committees. The comment of the 
British Baker on this order follows: 

“A baker whose business is sufficiently 
large, or a group of bakers who can order 
collectively not less than four tons or 
multiples of four tons, may purchase the 
potatoes at £3 10s per ton, but, unfortu- 
nately, bakers have to make their own ar- 
rangements amongst themselves as to 
cartage from the railway station, ware- 
housing, etc. 

“While there is no obligation on the 

art of the bakers to use potatoes in 

read-making, it is thought by supplying 
them at this cheap price the trade will be 
encouraged to make use of them, on the 
ground that they will be able to produce 
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New Plant of the American Falls (Idaho) Milling Co., Ltd. 


simplify and to cheapen the methods of 
securing it as much as possible. 

“The ministry of food has met the trade 
by reducing the price of potatoes, but it 
has not helped it by facilitating the meth- 
od of using them. In the first place, the 
quantity is too large for the average-sized 
baker to think of using; secondly, the diffi- 
culties of warehousing and carriage are 
great, especially at the present time; and, 
thirdly, the method of using the potatoes 
entails additional labor, machinery, and 
waste. 

“It is, we know, very easy to suggest 
that the government should at once take 
steps to supply potato flour in preference 
to the vegetable itself, but it is not easy to 
inaugurate what is practically a new in- 
dustry in the time available. 

“The matter of distribution, however, 
—_ very simply be gh The con- 
trol of the potatoes is to be under the food 
control committees. Why should not they 
order and warehouse quantities of pota- 
toes, and issue them in such lots as indi- 
vidual bakers in their districts require, at 
the reduced price?” 


Enforcing Food Regulations 

Those who are slow to observe the wheat- 
less days and the restrictions on hoarding 
of flour promulgated by the Food Admin- 
istration may congratulate themselves that 
their actions are not so closely watched 
here as in England, which has similar re- 
strictions. It cost a London baker $115 
for selling more flour to a customer than 
the regulations permitted, a woman who 
hoarded 220 lbs of flour was taxed $30, 
and two dealers were fined $850 and $500, 
respectively, for selling flour above the 
maximum government price. 


Billion dollar crops of 1917 in the Unit- 
ed States, with corn as king: corn, $4,053,- 
672,000; wheat, $1,307,427,000; oats, $1,- 
061,427,000. The total value of United 
States crops of 1917 was $6,000,000,000 
more than 1916, 
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Wheat Prospects—Small Areas Sown— 
Lighter Yields Expected—Export of 
Surplus Grain a Difficult Matter 


Ave.awe, So. Aust., Dec. 25.—As the 
only official harvest -forecasts thus far 
issued are those of Victoria and Western 
Australia, it is rather early, as the season 
in all the states is later than usual, to at- 
tempt to indicate with any degree of 
definiteness the probable outcome of the 
harvest throughout Australia. In the ap- 
pended table, however, are set out the 
latest available figures, together with the 
actual areas and yields in bushels (000’s 
omitted in both), for the previous season: 

1917-18 1916-17 
r-Estimated— -—Actual—, 
area yield area yield 
Victoria ....... 2,712 38,600 3,126 61,162 
N. South Wales. 3,357 35,000 3,521 36,743 


South Australia 2,342 27,500 2,778 45,745 
West. Australia 1,259 10,920 1,566 16,103 








Queensland .... 130 1,500 228 2,46 
Tasmania ..... 25 500 28 348 
Totals ....... 9,825 114,020 11,247 152,565 


Compared with last season’s yield, the 
estimated return for the current season 
reveals a falling off of 38,545,689 bus. 
Whether that decline will be arrested in 
the coming year is questionable. In the first 
place, the meteorological records avail- 
able do not justify the conclusion that we 
shall experience a fourth successive period 
of heavy rainfall and, on the other hand, 
there is an undoubted shortage of suit- 
able agricultural labor. It is some conso- 
lation, however, that an enormous area has 
been placed under bare fallow during the 
last few months, which warrants the as- 
sumption that the crops which may be sown 
will have every possible chance to make 


There is little prospect of an early ac- 
celeration in the rate of output of wheat 
and flour from Australia. Although the 
total exports have been satisfactory when 
compared with the previous year, the 
freight available has been too small to 
cope with the supplies available for ship- 
ment, and a new season has been entered 
upon with a quantity of grain (as wheat 
or flour) on hand which exceeds, in the 
aggregate, the net surplus from last sea- 
son’s Australian crops. 

Exports from the various states for the 
season extending from Dec. 1, 1917, to the 
end of November are shown below, in com- 
parison with the totals for the 1915-16 








season. The figures are to some extent 
approximate: 
7——Bushelsa__, 
Wheat— 1915-16 1916-17 
South Australia ....... 7,364,884 13,564,030 
VRRONEED oGb c.006 2 ercces 14,032,427 16,371,012 
New South Wales ..... 14,718,449 14,291,790 
Western “Australia .... 6,121,315 6,294,638 
Queensland .........:. 18 4 
DOOR: 6.cc eg hie dtince 41,237,093 60,521,474 
Flour— -— Short tons— 
South Australia ........ 43,827 44,758 
bi, PRATT RPE ER EEE 82,272 102,977 
New South Wales ...... 80,898 66,013 
Western Australia ...... 26,416 41,067 
Queensland ............+. 13 6 
Tasmania ...ccccscccece G26. a weeee 
POtals cscccveccescses 233,941 254,821 


The output this season has been equiv- 
alent to 63,262,524 bus of wheat, against 
52,934,143 for the corresponding portion 
of last season. The Australian wheat har- 
vest last season amounted to more than 
152,000,000 bus. Putting the loss from 
mice and weather at 5 per cent, and allow- 
ing the liberal total of 40,000,000 bus to 
cover home requirements (food and seed), 
the surplus for export was 105,000,000 bus. 
To that has to be added 86,000,000 bus of 
old wheat on hand on Dec. 1, 1917, so that 
there is awaiting shipment approximately 
127,500,000 bus, a proportion of which is 
represented by flour in stock. 

Official statistics show that on Dec. 10 
the number of bags of wheat still on hand 
on account of the 1915-16 Australian 
Wheat Pool, when deliveries totaled 53,- 
806,000 bags averaging three bushels 
each, was 5,529,000. The quantity of 
wheat shipped had been 29,141,000 bags, 
thus: to New South Wales, 9,726,000; Vic- 
toria, 10,490,000; South Australia, 5,497,- 
000; Western Australia, 3,428,000. 

The quantity of wheat sold locally was 
19,136,000 bags. The total amount ad- 
vanced to farmers in connection with both 
pools was £51,720,000, and expenses paid 
aggregated £7,884,000. 

Remarks recently made by Sir Russell, 
honorable minister in the federal cabinet 
and a member of the Australian Wheat 
Harvest Board, suggest that the initial 
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advance to farmers on the coming wheat 
crop will be 3s per bu. The maximum to 
be paid is 4s, but some time must elapse 
before the balance is handed over to the 
farmers. In a press interview Sir Rus- 
sell revealed the greatness of the obli- 
gation owed by the Australian farmers to 
the imperial government. 

He remarked that the latter was paying 
up to £12 per ton for freight. The British 
government had purch 3,700,000 tons 
of wheat at 4s 9d per bu. That money had 
been paid, and the wheat and all responsi- 
bility in connection with it would pass to 
the British government on Dec. 31. 

As a result of having paid for the grain 
without having been able to transport it, 
the transaction had cost the government at 
least £1,000,000 in interest. Owing to the 
shipping difficulty, it had been possible to 
move only one-sixth of the British and 
allied purchases overseas. By an agree- 
ment for the conversion into flour of a 
quantity of wheat, the Australian mills 
had been enabled to work with a regularity 
previously unknown, and had thereby pro- 
vided an ample supply of offals at a 
reasonable rate to the farmers throughout 
the year. Without those orders, Australia 
would have had a famine in offals. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Harvesting operations are in progress 
throughout the greater part of South 
Australia. The results so far recorded 
have been extremely variable. Seeding 
operations were performed under excep- 
tionally unfavorable conditions, conse- 
quent upon the prevalence of millions of 
mice and the lateness of the opening 
rains. These factors were mainly respon- 
sible for the marked reduction in the area 
seeded, which is officially stated at 2,650,- 
000 acres. 

The winter, in most localities, was one 

of the wettest experienced since the foun- 
dation of the state 81 years ago, and as 
a result a considerable area of crop was 
flooded out and partially or wholly lost. 
The rains persisted well into the late 
spring, and this, together with the short- 
age of labor owing to the enlistments for 
active service with. the colors, will make 
the harvest much later than usual, al- 
though probably not so late as that of last 
year. 
" Red rust has appeared in different 
localities, and, followed by a severe burst 
of hot weather recently, has tended to 
reduce yields. On present indications it is 
probable that about 2,275,000 acres will 
be stripped, and this, at the rate of a little 
more than 12 bus to the acre, should return 
approximately 27,504,000 bus, compared 
with the record of 45,745,064 for 1916-17, 
and a mean of 23,020,474 for the last 10 
years. 

Some of the finest crops are being har- 
vested in the upper northern areas, from 
150 to 200 miles north of Adelaide, where, 
in normal seasons, the yields usually are 
only mediocre. 

This week it was reported that one 
farmer who had sown 15 lbs of the mar- 
quis variety—introduced from Canada— 
had obtained from the plot 13 bus of good 
grain and some hay. Two hundred acres 
of local wheats on the same farm have 
averaged 40 bus to the acre, which, as 
yields go in this state, may be regarded as 
remarkably . 

For a long while it has been felt that 
the rural industries in South Australia are 
not being developed to the fullest possible 
extent. The matter has been frequently 
mentioned in parliament, and during the 
session recently closed approval was given 
to the appointment of a royal commission 
to make exhaustive inquiries with a view to 
insure more satisfactory results. 

The attention of the commissioners will 
be first directed to the working of the 
wheat pool—which, by the way, has caused 
vast dissatisfaction—and the handling of 
the wheat produced in the state. Whether 
any practical good will ensue remains to be 
seen, but experience in the past has gen- 
erally failed to reveal results commen- 
surate with the expenses involved. 

The feeling in many quarters is that, 
when such problems require to be investi- 
gated, the country would be infinitely bet- 
ter served by the employment of an ex- 
pert from, say, the United States of 
America, 

_ There has been comparatively little do- 
ing lately in the grain trade, and the quo- 
tations for wheat for the manufacture of 
flour for the over-sea trade have been un- 
changed, as follows: for shipment to east- 
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ern Asia until April, 6s 144d per bu on 
trucks at Port Adelaide, Port Pirie and 
Wallaroo; for New Zealand to the end of 
February, 5s 8d (as wheat 5s 9d); for 
gristing for the South Australian trade, 
4s 9 

The local regulated price of flour is 
£10 5s per ton, net cash, in 150-Ib bags at 
mill door at Port Adelaide. Country prices 
range from £10 7s 6d to £10 15s, net cash, 
mill door. The official net price at mill 
door for bran is £4 15s per ton, and for 
pollard £5. 

Some interesting facts and figures are 
brought to light in the latest budget of 


“production” statistics published by the 


South Australian government statist. A 
review of the last 50 seasons shows that the 
state has produced an average aggregate 
of 599,954,586 bus of whieat, representing 
an annual average of 11,999,082, or 7.51 
bus per acre. 

Excluding the value of exports to the 
other states, which have not been recorded 
since 1910, the total value of 50 years’ 
exports of breadstuffs has been £81,679,- 
849—an annual average of £1,693,597. 

The exports of breadstuffs for the 101% 
years ended June 30, 1917, totaled £32,- 
137,811, an annual average of £3,060,744, 
showing that our average acreage produc- 
tion, so far as wheat is concerned, has im- 
proved considerably in the last decade. 
Better methods of cultivation, as well as 
the more extensive use of artificial fer- 
tilizers, have played their part. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Figures based on private inquiries indi- 
cate that the area in New South Wales 
devoted to wheat this season is about 
3,356,830 acres, which is expected to yield 
approximately 35,000,000 bus, equal to 
about 1014, bus to the acre. 

Farm laborers are better paid in Aus- 
tralia, probably, than in any other part of 
the world, but, apparently, they are a 
long way from being contented. It ap- 
pears to be a case of the more they get the 
more they want, which, after all, is only 
one of many phases of complex human 
nature. 

Recently the Australian Workers’ 
Union—one of the strongest numerically, 
and the most powerful financially, of such 
organizations on the face of the globe— 
approached the New South Wales indus- 
trial court with a new scale of wages and 
conditions, and the Farmers’ and Settlers’ 
Association was cited to appear on~the 
other side. 

The proposed scale provides that drivers 
of harvesting machinery shall receive 15s 
per day or £4 a week, and keep (equal to 
nearly another £1 a week); general har- 
vest hands, 12s a day, or £3 a week, and 
keep; plow drivers and general farm 
hands, £2 10s a week, and keep; and so on. 
The general conditions claim a working 
week of 48 hours, work to cease at noon 
on Saturday, time and a half for overtime, 
and double pay for work on Sunday and 
holidays. 

In the face of such a position as that, 
is it surprising that thousands of farmers 
are talking of reducing their cropping 
areas to the lowest possible minimum, 
and going in for sheep, especially in view 
of the exceedingly bright prospects for 
meat and wool? 

Altogether, 51 tenders were received by 
the New South Wales government for the 
erection and equipment of 222 storage 
silos throughout the state. The minister 
of agriculture announced a few days ago 
that the total sum to be expended under 
all the contracts was £1,173,000. The gov- 
ernment, he added, was now in a position 
to put in hand the whole of the work which 
was immediately necessary in connection 
with the silos, including the machinery for 
the terminal elevator at Sydney. It is 
understood that the state hopes to borrow 
about £1,000,000 for the work from the 
Commonwealth government. 

The new manager of the New South 
Wales wheat office, after having made a 
careful inspection of the damaged grain 
in various parts of the state, has expressed 
the opinion that it is in a better condition 
than most persons appear to imagine. He 
is confident that the greater part of it can 
be saved, and machines are now being 
tested with that object in view. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
The agricultural outlook in Western 
Australia is fairly satisfactory. Rust has 


done some damage, but the hot weather 
is reported to have checked its progress, 


The government statist has issued a re- 
vised forecast of the probable harvest 
results. The area under wheat is estimat- 
ed at 1,252,137 acres, and the aggregate 
and average yields are expected to be, 
respectively, 10,923,403 and 91% bus. 


VICTORIA 

The government statist has estimated 
that the Victorian harvest will result in 
a return of 38,660,175 bus, equal to 14.26 
bus per acre. 

At the instance of the imperial authori- 
ties the Australian wheat rd has re- 
quested the Victorian Wheat Commission 
to see that the utmost care is exercised in 
order to avoid the introduction of pests, 
and consequent damage to flour which is 
received into the new store at Newport. 

The Victorian government believes in 
keeping the leading members of its staff 
of experts thoroughly up to date. In pur- 
suance of that commendable policy the 
superintendent of agriculture, A. E. V. 
Richardson, has been instructed to pro- 
ceed to the United States, where he will 
spend some months investigating develop- 
ments in agriculture. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





English Women as Farmers 

Addressing a large audience in London, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, after paying a high 
compliment to the farmers of England for 
their active co-operation in increasing the 
production of cereals suitable for food, 
said: 

“It has been decided to make less diffi- 


cult the conditions under which farmers 


can employ prisoners of war in agricul- 
tural districts. The government hopes to 
be able to provide 33,000 unskilled labor- 
ers, including a proportion of women. The 
latter have proved their capacity to do 
splendid work where they have been used, 
and the farmers ought to make the fullest 
possible use of their labor.” 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 
1 northern wheat at Minneapolis on Feb. 8, 
and on approximately the same date in 
other years: 


lnor Pat 
Yea u 
29985 .... $2.14 *$10.05 
| Ae 1.78% 8.8 
1916..... 1.35% 6.76 
2916 ....% 1.54% 7.65 
1914..... 89% 4.50 
1918..... 87% 4.55 
BOER. ccs 1.07% 5.30 
eee 1.00% 4.95 
1910..... 1.12% 56.46 
19085...5 1.10% 5.40 
1908..... 1.04 5.15 
1907..... 83 4.10 
1906..... 83 4.20 
oa SEE 1.14% 6.95 
1904..... 92 4.70 


*War quality flour. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
Feb. 2, 1918, and on approximately the same 
date in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year ard ent 
lo eae $2.15 *$10.10 1908..... $ .93% $3.85 
BORG si ccce 1.69 7.75 1907..... 3 3.05 
1916..... 1.29% 6.80 1906..... 0 3.70 
B978...... 1.44% 6.50 1905..... 1.09 4.76 
2036. 05 86% 3.80 1904..... 78% 3.35 
1918..... 8 8.85 1903..... 66% 2.90 
1912..... 1.07% 4.55 1902..... -75% 3.40 
(> ee .93 4.20 1901..... -68% 3.10 
1910..... 1.09% 4.50 1900..... -64% 3.00 
1909..... 1.03 4.45 1899..... 64% 3.35 


*War quality flour. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Feb. 
2, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
Year Year 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Feb. 2, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


-— Output —Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
477 453 





Minneapolis ... 8,764 17,354 

Duluth-Superior 666 558 000 49 

66 outside mills 5,809 4,156 69 86 
THAR’. 66055 15,239 12,068 536 588 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











.HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MILLER TO 
take charge of a 60-bbl long system mill; 
wages $100 per month to the right man. 
Indianola Milling Co., Indianola, Neb. 


WANTED AT ONCE—EXPERIENCED RYE 
and barley miller; permanent position with 
good future to the right man; give refer- 
ences. Apply Box 1084, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER OF CONSID- 
erable experience at Saskatoon, Sask; ap- 
plicant please give full information cover- 
ing past experience and positions. Address 
Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon, Sask. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER AND SECOND 
miller for 2,800-bbl rolled oats mill, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; state in detail experience, 
where last employed and salary expected. 
Address 1085, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN FA- 
miliar with the flour mil] trade to handle 
a high-grade specialty necessary to every 
miller handling flour in lees than barrel 
lots. D. A. 8. Co., 608 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., Dept. Bx. 

















SHIPPING CLERK WANTED—LARGE 
mill in country town has opening for first- 
class experienced shipping clerk; must be 
energetic and acquainted with billing and 
traffic details; good salary and splendid 
opportunity for advancement. Address 423, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





LABORATORY MAN WANTED—2,000-BBL 
mill wants to engage the best available 
man to take charge of its laboratory; must 
know wheat, milling and flour and have 
excellent experience in similar capacity; 
good salary; correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Address 424, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
flour mill not over 150 bbis; Norwegian- 
American; 34 years old; experienced in all 
branches of work around flour mill, . Ad- 
dress 1080, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER NOW EM- 
ployed wishes to make a change; desires to 
take charge of mill of 200 to 2,000 bbis 
capacity; capable of making changes to 
government system; best of references fur- 
nished. Address 1078, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience wants position in Minnesota or 
Nebraska; three years in present place; 
experience in mills 100 to 500 bbis; various 
systems and wheat; recommendations; two 
to three weeks’ notice. Address 1049, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ENGINEER, FIRST-CLASS, WANTS PER- 
manent position with some milling con- 
cern; many years’ experience in stationary 
Plants, also familiar with steamfitting, 
boiler work and electricity; Al references; 
married, free of draft; can come at once. 
Address 1073, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN CORN PRODUCTS 
mill as manager or sales-manager, by 
young man with long and successful ex- 
perience as salesman and sales-manager in 
large mill; can get business and can come 
at once; none but high-class, well-paying 
positions considered. Address 1077, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—BY ENERGETIC, SUCCESSFUL 
head miller of many years’ experience in 
large mills, responsible position in large 
mill, where efficiency is a factor of accom- 
Plishment in highest results obtainable; 
experienced as manager; well posted in 
Hoover milling rules; best references. Ad- 
dress 420, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS 100-BBL 
flour mill in northwestern Iowa, water and 
electric power, in good wheat and corn 
district; can’ be changed to corn or barley 
mill at smali expense; must be sold to close 
partnership; easy terms or will take part 
interest. Full particulars on application to 
Wm. Slaughter, Sioux City, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—35-BBL WHEAT MILL AND 
90-bu corn; corn sheller, cob grinder, 30 h-p 
steam boiler; 30 h-p steam engine; also 
turbine water-wheel, with excellent water- 
power; entire mill in No. 1 condition, with 
large custom work; price, $6,000; terms, 
one-third cash, balance to suit purchaser. 
Apply to W. H. Crews, Saxe, Charlotte 
Co., Va. 
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John Marron Dundas 


205 Woodward Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Expert Stenographer 
and Translator 


Correspondence, commercial and 
technical, with or without dicta- 
tion. English French, Spanish 
and Italian. Qommercial trans- 
lations. Visiting millers espe- 
cially welcome. 


Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


$4,000, 000 


Capital, 
$2,000,000 


Surplus, ie 








No.i ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON 46s 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 














STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE Sa ean co. 
. Buffalo, 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, ‘Neb. 


WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 
403 to 407 New York Life Building 


Refers to this 
paper 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Triumph“Cyclone” 
Dust 
Collector 


Constructed of 
All Steel 


Elevator and 
Mill Supplies 


Minneapolis Sheet Metal Works 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











OF ALL THE SPLENDID “DAY-LIGHT” 
FLOUR MILLS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
LEHRACK HAS BUILT ALL BUT THREE 


Lehrack Contracting 
Engineering Co., kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIALISTS in a 
and STEEL MILL a 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 








Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 








Boston, 53 State Street 


El Paso, 923 Milis Bidg. 


New York, 50 Church Street 








Modern Bakery 


where cleanliness is a watchword. 
Notice the absence of greasy belts 
and oil-slinging chains. 
nothing about this installation but 
what can be kept bright and clean. 


There is 





Dallas, Southwestern Life Bldg. 
Detroit, 823 Dime Bank Bidg. 


Over 98% of the power output of the motor 
is transmitted to the ice machine because the 
Turbo-Gear is the last word in efficiency. 


The Poole Engineering & Machine Company Let us show you how the Turbo- 


Manufacturers of Gears and Power Transmission Machinery since 1843 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 


Jacksonville, Fla., $30 Bay Street 
Minneapolis, 716 McKnight Bldg. 


Oakland, Cal., 70th and Garfield Avenue 
Pittsburgh, 781 Union Arcade Bid s. 

St. Louis, 2211 Olive Street 

Savannah, Ga., 26 Bay Street West 
Seattle, 2012 L. Cc, Smith Bldg. 
Syracuse, 604 City Bank Bldg. 


And there is the added advantage of the small 
floor space required, to say nothing of the neat, 
compact symmetrical appearance of the unit. 


Gear is the most economical 
drive for the refrigerating equip- 
ment in your plant. 














